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ABSTRACT 

This study is derived from the Congressional mandate 
for a study of the various provisions involved with the 1965 
Elementary Secondary Education Act Title I grant determination and 
distribution process. The description of Title I provisions 
emphasizes the process relating to the allocation of funds for local 
educational agencies (LEA*s) . The maximum LEA grant is described as 
the product of the number of eligible children and the amount of the 
basic grant per chlldi the allocation actually received by the LEA; 
however^ results from the application of a procedure that reduces the 
amount of all entitTements to a sum that can be covered by the 
appropriation. The practical problems of identifying and cotanting the 
eligible children for annual grant determination are defined. These 
include attempting to maintain a comprehensive^ accurate ^ and 
up-'to^date data base. In addition^ some of the issues associated ^ith 
the selection of an appropriate grant per child are mentioned. These 
include whether the basic grants" should reflect regional differences 
in the cost of education and/or whether they should be adjusted for 
areas with special needs^ e.g.^ high concentrations of eligible 
children^ Consideration of alternative possibilities suggests that 
the present enamerEtion of eligibles can be improved by using the 
so-called Orshansky poverty data from the 1970 census, [ "Appendix C»» 
is poor in legibility ] (Author/JM) 
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chap':ar ii intended as ^ seii-contained report 
inH;,cutin:i the background of this studVp describing the nature 
cf ':hc; ?itlo 1 oTovizicnB ressrdmg th^ distribution of funds, 
£Lnd s umiTiiiri.: in v; ?:he highlights of Chapters 2 and 3 concerning 
.liistributional insues and aiternative possibiiities . This 
^tudy dtrivud fyom i;h^ Congressional niandats for a study 
u£ the various provisions inyoly^d with the Title I grant 
da\:eruination and distribution process. The description of 
Titls I provisions emphasiisas the process relating to the 
t^ilccatiJ^n of funds for local oducational agencies CLEAs). 
Thii maximum LEA granw is describad as th$ product of the ' 
number of eligible children and the amount of the basic grant 
pi;r child; th^ allocation actually received by the LEA^ 
hov/ever, results from the application of a procedure that 
r^dacas zae amount of all ani:itlemcnzs to a sum that can be 
aovored by the appropriation. The practical problems of 
identifying and counting the eligible children for annual 
grant detarmination are defined. These include attempting 
to maintain an accurate, comprehensive, and up-to-date data 
baae. In addition^ some of the issues associated with the 
selection of an appropriate grant^ per child are mentioned, 
^Th©se include whether the basic grants should reflect .regional 



.:cnccn -rations o.; e:;igxbie children. 

Ccr.£idar,i-cion of alrornativo possibilities r,u,3sests 
-;h£-: the present ^:nuiajration of cliaibi^s can by improved 
3/ uaia^: thti sc-callQa Orshansky poverty data ^rom the 1970 
census snd by using A?DC« da-a as a muitiplicacive ratio to 
„^tat;e i-Ae cour,z o:: children annually. Inclusion of a term 
in tna basic grant per child to effect a concentration of 
funds accordina to the concentration o£ cligibles is sho\m. to 
rsiul'c in a distribution o£ funds at the county level that is 
in.^-3rjretsd as mora closely oomplyiuc with the intent of 
Titls I than doas the prssent distribution. Finelly, 
preferential funding practices eniployed while reducing, 
antitlenents are questioned as being- without adequate justi- 
ficaticn, while unconstrained proportional reduction of the 
s-ititlamants is presents'd as permitting a seemingly better 
realization o£ the distributional intent, perceived for Title I. 

Tha auKimarisation contained in this chapter excludes much 
of tha derail and almost all of the technical basis for the 
srataiusnrs made concerning the analyses. If the reader 
d-sires -a mora - thorou^ ^ technical understandings hs is 
sncouragcd to read the entire report. 



Aid to Families with Dependent, Children. 



TlmA'^ I o~ "na '^lo'::[o:.zary i^nd Suconaary Hducaticn Act 
ot: laSJ CHSjjA) -nactea m recognition of poverty as a 

national prDblcm ruuuiring extensive action coordinated at 
".AC^ ruCii^al level. One among several national antipoverty ; 
\:rc2:-r::i-;£ , 7izlo 1 is intanded to break the seli -perpetuating 
zyzl^ of poverty a:aa ignorance by providing supplementary 
ecucational Qp;poruunities to so-callod --educationally depxived 
children — prsschooi ^ slcjueni^ary school and secondary school 
children whose janaral and economic backgrounds put them at 
a disadvantasi^, with respact to laarningj as compared to the 
zi^jCTizy of oth^r children. 

The declaration of National policy in Title I (Sec* 101] 

ld.intifias two underlying motivations ^ the special needs of 

thti children and the fiscal burdens of the educational 

agencies sorving these children. The proposed Tejnedial 

approach '15 to provide Federal financial assistance to the 

local agencies, not for general educational needs' but for 

supplamental programs designed to meet the specialized 

rvDquirein^&nts of aducationally deprived children: 

Sac. 101, In recognition of the special educational 
needs of children of iow-income families and the 
impact that concentrations of low- income families 
have on the ahility of local educational agencies to 
support adGquate educational programs, the Congress 
heroby dsclares it to be tha policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance (as set forth 
in the fou^iowing parts of this title) to local 
educational agencies., serving areas with concentrations 
of children from low- income families to expand and 
improve their educational programs by various means. 



joyonci zhc £uuc^n;ent oi Na^ciwnai policy, zh^ lugislative 
:..-ucn'; ls uvia^^ncad in the principiss ismbodied in the law and 

zh'Z loEisi'i^tiva hii^uory. Per maKimuxn impact, the Title I 
pro^^ravi i3 uLu^^C ^.t vjducationally disadvantagad children in^ ' 
\^oy^r-CY. M^ny studies- have shown a strong relationship 
bctv/^iiii ^ifduccitiol;^! attainment and famiiy personal income. 
It is thought possibid tharefora to approach the problem of 
:^alQCtion c£ eligible children froin the point o£ view of ■ 
aithar educational autainment or level of income. However ^ 
.:h^ ab^^nce of acciptad Nationally uniiorm measures of 
ecuc^^tional achievemen^'-^^ limits the program to the selection 

eligible children based on economic measures available on 
a Mational scala. The provisions of. Title I therefore provide 
for using acQnoniic measures as tho basis for determining the 
grants to be made to educational ^^encies on behalf of the 
eligible children. 



- See, for example, Coleman^ s Ecuality of Educat ional 
O pDortunit y (1966) or its later "ex-tension oy Mosteller 
and Moynih&n^ On Equal ity c£ Educational Opportunity (197 2). 

^■^ Thic maasurement deficiency as it relates to the development 
o£ Titla I IS discussed in^House Report 89-1314, Part 2;' 
August 22, 1966, pp. 23-33;, The status of an. evolving effort 
to remedy the situation, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, is reported in the February 1972 is: ue of Compact 
(Vol. 6f"Ho* ^l)"^ a publication of ths Education Commission 
o£ the States. It is noteworthy that the assessment has as 
one o£ its goals ^^to make available the first comprehensive 
data on the" educational attainments of young Americans 



Vad ir.:t.von\: ^Z'^:.y oxaxmes previsions that dcterniine = 

Kiiu: and durcribution of tho^o ;;rams. Public Law 91-230 
Suction 102 culii for '^^ study of th^ allocation o£ sums 
a::'prQpviiitod for tiio purposas of Title I. . * and o£ the 
..f fccnivaness of thO; various provisions of such title in 

funds av^ilablty to State and local ^educational 
a^oncies . . , f'^ . ' ^ ' 

Tho r.K:uired study, as it has be#n pursuad-, has had 
-;Arss facets. rirst^ it has baan concernsd with the identi- 
fication, description, and evaluation of the- allocation 
niDChanisjns and procsdurss used for the distribution o£ 
Title 1 monia5 from the National level to the local level. 
Socond, It has sought to address 'and review the implementation 
of the law and its administration as it relates to distri- 
bu-i5nal mattars. Third, the study has considerea alternatives 
to existing processes and procedures thar might improve 
existing approaches and resolve preaenT; problems- The first 
two facets of tns sruay v/ere completed previously and have 
already been reported.* The last facet has been the main 
focus of the analysis effort during the past, year and is the 
subject of this interim report. 



^ ''7hB Process of Funds Allocation Under Title J o£ the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965,'' An 
Interim Report submitted to the U* S. Office of Education 
by the Technical Analysis Division in March 1972, 



^-:r::\CT / o2 4::.^:Ci:^^a':ivc^^ ia still in progress 

a:iC is -jxr^^^cz-^a :o conp 1 ^'c^iiw witli tna issuance of a 
Ji^ual cc-;:^:rohcn3iv^ roport in Juns 1975. This interim 
:.^^port, prcis^^ntin^ t^n"cativc findings from the analysis of 
,Pivornawivc procc.curo:5 ^ nas baen preparGd zo provide 
:.nf oriiia-c:i.cn which might ba of valu^ to Congress ic^nal coiiiiiiittee 
d:u£CUjsion:i o£ Titlfs 1 now in prc^rass* The findings 
v.rwi:onwt^a hen^ havo bean limited to those associatad with 
xha use of different provisions for daterinining grants and 
with th^ usis of different d£:t£ from the 1970 census. 

To -chia end. this chapter of the Teport presents a brief 
r^^vi^w of thfe r^l^vnnt provisions of Title I, and a discussion 
of the issues and problems concerned with the distribution o£ 
T:itXe 1 funds. Ti.is discussion identifies open questions and 
indicates the results of analysis where these are suggestive 
of possible answers or resclutAons to the issues raised. Th? 
last portion of this chapter introduces and 'explores alter- 
na"civa legislativa provisions for the determination and 
distributioii of Title I grants. Subsequent chapters of the 
report deal more thoroLighly with these subjects* Chapter 2 
discussas the present grant determination process in detail 
and includas^ in-depth consideration of probleins associated 
with it. Chapter 3 presents alternatives to various aspects 
of the present process and examines in detail consequences 
of thsir introduction in terms o£ the distributional effects 
created. 




..,.-...,.1,2,1 . D-ajcrlption cf Gr ant tsri^inat ion pTOvisions , Title I 
contains: three pa^ts rolating author i^at ions for grants:. - 
Part ths 'Basic Grant; Part 3, the Special incentive Grant; 
and Part C. the Special Grant for Urban and Rural Schools with. 
Highasu Concentrations of Ghildren from Low- Income Families, 
Uiing rha gz^n^ formulas the U, S, pfficaof Education CUSOE) 
computes tha allotted araount of Title i funds for each stat© 

. " and for each county or county equivalent political subdivision^ 
. The distribution of funds to school districts within each state 
is then computed by the atate educational agency (SEA) ^ using 
: the most appropriate data and methods in the particular state, 

' A fourth part (Part D) defines administrative procedures 
including the reduction procedura in case of underfunding* 
It also provides for reimbur sament of the states for their 



1.2,2 The Basic Grant Formula . The fdrmula specified in the 



r@cej.ve (for Its local educational agencies and for its state- 
operated institutions) a maximum grant equal to the number of 



^'' Continual changa in the make-up and number of the Nation's 
school districts has made annually determining grants to the 
local lavel a practical impossibility for the USOE. For 
axample^ while in the fall of 1967 thara were 22,010 school 
districts, by rhe fall of 1070 there ware 17,y9S districts'— 
4,015 had ''disappearad" in only three years. Thus ^ although 
the law stipulates school districts as the basis for grant 
dGtermination , neither the USuE nor the analysis of this 
.report considers a National distribution below the county . 



administrative expanses , 



logislation for Part A is simple in concept. Each state may 




eligible ~bildre:i multiplied "by a cost factor per child: 

Maximum grant = (No o£ eligible chiXdren} ;-;X., (cos t factor ; 

per child) 

The fornmia includes two groups of eligible children: one 
i-roup administered by the local educational agencies (LEAs) , 
and the other served by various state-operated Institutions. 

The first group, administersd by the local agencies, 
includss children S to 17 years old in families having total 
annual income less than a specified low- income factor, 
thosa in families receiving annual AFDC payments of more 
than the low' Incoma. factox , those living ' in local Institutions 
for neglected or delinquent children, and those who are being 
supported in foster homas on public funds,' ■. 

The second group covered by the grant formula for Part a' 
IS composed o£ the children served by state - operated ' instii- 
tutions and programs. These include neglected and delinquent, 
handicapped, and migratory children. The formula for this 
group is the same as for the first group, A discussion of 
atate programs will be a part of the final report and is not 
covered in this report. 

The low-i2icome factor refers to a threshold level 
dwfiiiing poverty in terms of annual family income. The 
legislation sots it at $2,000 for FY66 and $3,000 for 

, through Fy72; and $4,000 for FY73. The low-income 

factor is subject to modification, however, depending on 
ER^C ^"'^ ^^ourit of the appropriation, and, in fact, has remained 
™" at $2j000 since FY66. 



The -ost factor is made up of two parts; (1) average 
per pupil expenditure CAPPE) End (2) the Federal .percentage . 
Tho first is datined as the annual aggregate expenditures of 
all the LEAS In the particular state plus any direct current 
expenditures by the state for operation of such agencies, 
aividsd bx the avsrage number of children in daily attoiidance. 
This computation is done for each state and also for the 
United States as a whole.. To compute the maximum grant for 
a particular state, the average per pupil expenditure for 
that state or for the United States, whichever is greater, is 

used . . 

The Federal percentage is the figure representing a 
"jortion o£ the APPE deemed large enough to provide for a 
sufficient remedial effect on an eligible child to carry_ 
out the Intent of the Act, This percentage, established 
by the legislation at 50 percent, has never been changed. 

Approximately 85' to 90% of Title I appropriations, or 

in the last few fiscal years, about $1.35 billion, is 

allocated to LEAs under Part A. As such this is the core 

of the- Title I program and is also the focus for this report. 

The tabulation and computation for determining the maximuin 

entitlement for this group is illustrated as follows: 

Usini? FY73 data for the state of Delaware, the 
enumeration of the eligible children in each 
category for each of Delav/are's three counties 
is shown in the following table. 
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1159 


689 


0 


224 


2072 


4204 


4161 


76 


61S 


9059 


2059 


• 861 


0 


157 


3077 


7422 


S711 


76 


999 


14208 



Income . AFDC Foster 
County Families Pamilies ^? 8 D" Homes Total 

Kent 

New Castle 
Sussex 
Total 

IriStitutions for the neglected and deliriquent 

The appropriate cost factor is selected: SOI- 
of the state APPE is $4.98 and 501 of the National 
average is $429; therefore, the state APEE value is 
used. The maximum gTaht to which the LEAs in 
Delaware aru entitled is $7,07S,5S4 which is obtained 
by multiplying the total number of eligibles, 14,208,: 
by the cost factor $438, 

Part B of Title, I provides for a special Incentive gran 
under which a state may qualify for additional funding if th 
"state effort index*' exceeds the "national effort index." 
The state effort index is defined as the ratio of the total 
expenditure of all non- Federal funds in the state for 
•Dublic elementary and secondary education to the total 
personal income in' the state. The National effort index 
is the ratio of total non-Federal expenditures in all states 
to the total personal income in all states. The effort, 
indexes are expressed as percentages. 

the formula for Part B specifies that the maximum 
e-ntitlement for a state shall be $1 per eligible child for 
aach 0.01 percent by which the state effort index exceeds 
the National effort index. As an example, if a state had 
an effort index of 6.50% and th© National effort index 
were 4.50% that state would be entitled to a maximum grant 



under Par-: B of $200, for each o£ the children counted as 
eiiSibls under Part A. There is a limitation that no single 
state may receive more than"-lS percent or the funds available 
for the Part B grants. 

Part C is a special, grant for urban and rural school 
districts serving areas with the highest concantrp tions o£ 
children from low- income families. This part incorporates 
two features. The first feature primarily benefits the rural 
schools by qualifying an LEA if it .has . eligible children, as 
counted in Part A, amounting to at least 20 percent of the- 
total of children of school age. The second feature 
primarily benefits the urban schools by qualifying an LEA 
if it has at least 5,000 eligibl-es who constitute at least 
S percent of the total o£ children of school age. Ah LEA 
oualifyirig under either feature may receive a maximum special 
grant under this part equal to 40 percent of what it received 
under Part A* • ■ ■ ■ 

The states are to be reimbursed for administrative 
expenditures involved in the proper and efficient perfor- 
mance of their duries under Title I. Each state is to 
receive 1 percent or the amounts received under Parts A and 

or $150,000, whichever 'is greater. The funds required 
for these adminxs tr&t ive grants are deducted from the LEA 
grants* 



the program is xu-lly funded. Only in the first 

G program^ FY66^ war© the funds sufficient to meet 
enients . Every year since then the funding has been 
the entitlements 3 and the .disparity has been 

The Act includes a section in Part. D covering 
ures by which the grants ars to be reduced when 

: 

riation i :i less than total antltlement s , 
rants for tha SBAs are to bo p&id fully. The grants 
As are to be reconiputed with th© low- income factor 
to $2^000. _ The sum for th© LEAs is then ratably 
king into account certain coniplexi ties involved with 
ductions for Parts B and C. With the present level 
iation^^ this provision restricts Parts B and C to 
ly small share o£ Title I funds. In view of their 
^ thase parts are not considered further in the 
that follows.^ ThuSp after the SEAs have been 
sd^ the remaining appropriations are distributed 
sntitlements of the LEA grants of Part A^ the state 
Part and the LEA grants of Part C. 



E Title I is discussed in detail in AppandiK B of 
Lously refarsnced report of March 197 2, Part C is 
in Appendix A of the present report. The extant 
Linitations identified in both appendices suggests 
le parts of Title I would be less than satisfactory 
:hay were to receive more funds. 



Aith ough ths Parv A LEA grants are reduced below their 
sntitlGment, sach state must receive at least some specified 
minimum (its floor value j for its aggregate Part LEA allotment 
It any staters grant is below the floors its allotment must be 
brought up to the floor value by proportionately reducing tlie 
alXotiTianta to all the other states to make up the difference. 
Thc3 Act, as it- now stands, contaius a floor provision 
guaranteeing that each- state shall receive Part A LEA grants 
totaling at least what it received in FY67, The annual 
iLppropriation legislation usually contains an overriding 
provision of a different floor year to be used. For example , 
. for FY7i the floor year specified was FY68 

1,5 Distributional Issues and Alternative Possibilities j 

1.5.1 Time for Change. The enumeration of. eligible children 
depends upon the decennial census. It is time to replace the . 
1960 census ;base with the 1S70 census which "became available 
in December, 1972, The total number of eligible children as 
determined from the 1960 census was 4,947,525. This was the 
number in families with incomes under |2;^000, The comparable 
figure from the 1970 census is 2 p 645 ,838 children (in families 
with incomes below $2^000)* ;.When a $3^000 income level is 
used, the number of children increases to 4,2115888. The 
comparable totals when the appropriate AFDC data from 1972 
^ are added are: 



Clj 8,216,7125 from 4,9475525 childrDn in families with 

incomes below $2/000 CzTom 1960 census) plus 3,269,187 
r-\ . children in AFDC families above $2 , 000 ; 

(2) 5,91S,02S, from '2,645,838 children in families with 

. incomes below $2^000 (froni 1970 census) plus- 35 269,187 
children in AFDC famildes above $2,000; 

(3) 6,268,775, from 4,211,888 children in families with 
incomes below $3 , 000 Cfrom 1970 censiis) plus 2.3 056 , 888 
children in AFDC families above §3^000^, 

These values highlight the obsolete quality of the 1960 data^ 

which suggests that some abrupt changes are likely when the new 

data are substiuuted for the old invthe allocation process. 

This impression is yrelnforced by raference to Table 1,3,1 
which lists the Part A LBA allocations b) state using the data 
associated with enumeration possibilities Cl)^ (2)^ and (3) . 
The allocations are those that result from a total appropriation 
of $1,5 billion for SEAs and LEAs under Part A when there are 
n£ protective floors . These conditions result in allocations' 
directly reflective of the changes in the National distribution 
of the eligible children which may be expected regardless of 
the income level used to determine eligibility. This state of 
affairs^ in which many changes are likely to occur ^ suggests 
that this may be' an opportune situation in which to give 
coiisideration to making a variety of adjustments in recognition 
of problems previously experienced. Much of what follows is 
offered accordingly. ' , . 

There has been discussion and public controversy over the 
identification of the target population for-Title I, issues 
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^Assuming appropriation of $1.5 billion for SEAs and LEAs under 



of principle as to ''who are the poor^- and the like are mentioned 
bu^ are 3Gt aside in favor of more pragmatic questions , These 
arc the empirical problems that result from the requirement 
that the enumeration be done on an annual basis; that it be 
extenslva, covering the' entire nation; and that it be intensive, 
being as detailod as^ pc3:.;ib:.e. This can be translated into a 
S€t of characteristics that /ulqht be used to evaluate the 
suitability o£ various mathods o£ , enumeration. Desirable 
at";:ributes are: National uniformityp regional parity, 
coxplateness reliability/ and currancy (up- to-dE^teness) , 
National uniformity means that data ara available and appli- 
cable throughout the Nation; regional parity means that data 
are adjusted for regional differences in cost; and completeness 
means that data contain all relevant information in the detail 
desired and are without gaps. In the material that follows 
these characteristics are ta^en into account as different 
possibilities are considered for the data requirements of the 
grant determination mechanism^ hereafter referred to as the 
-formula J' ^ 

1.3*2 Enumerating the Eligible Children , ^The law in its 
statement of intent cites children in low-income families as: 
the target population. The present formula calls for the use 
of census data to Identify the number of children in families 
vmose income is below a fixed amount. Based on the census ^ 
these d&to. are reasonably uniformj complete, and reliat 3, 



but they- become incraasingly obsolescent (they are already 
three or. four years eld when first put to use-). The 
obsolescence stems from geographic mobility, shifts of the 
target population ■due to differences in birth rates, and 
oconomic changes. Moreovor, these data do not reflect 
interregional differences in the cost of living. ■ Additionally, 
these data do not reflect differences in family 'circumstances ^ 
e.g., family size, as these might have a bearing on poverty 
level . _ \ ■ _ / ■ 

The present formula relies on AFDC^data as the basis for 
maintaining currency* Up-to-dateness is the major advantage 
o£ these data^ which otherwise are deficient with regard to 
the other at tributes desired of the formula data, -The AFDC 
data for use by Title I are recorded for a single month every 
year for .programs that vary from state to state* In addition, 
the data, are sub j act to annual perturbations within states ^ 
and their statistical reliability is unveriflable . ; 

The combination in the formula of both the census- 
determined low-income family count and AFDC county i,e,| 
adding them tagether. is a potential source o£ problems. 
First, it permits the possibility of .double-counting ; that is, 
children counted during the census year as being in families 
v/ith incomes below the specified amount might in subsequent 
yi^ars also be counted within the AFDC tallyp as their family 
status changes. Second, there,are possible errors of omissioii. 



. For eAani";l3j iz is possibie that a family whose income is 
abovs the lois'- income level during the census year suffers 
incoma reductions in subsequent years but , fails 'to receive 
APDC payments above the low-income level, and thus children 
in such families fail to be. included in either data count. 
I'i is not possible to estimate to what extent the errors of 
commission (over-counting} balance the errors of omission 
Cunder-counting) . . " . . 

There are sorae alternatives that might tend to ameliorate 
aome of these problematic conditions. Birst, instead of 
■ adding the count , of children in AFDC families , the updating; 
or annual adjustment effect can also be achieved by using a 
multiplying factor v/hibh is a ratio of the current year AFDC 
data for the state divided by the census year AFDC data for 
the sarns state. This ivould avoid some of the difficulties 
derived f;rom the additive method of combination and also 
tend to suppress the influence of interstate programinatic ' 
differences. Another possibility would be to control the 
■antire updated total by limiting the national total to the 
values estimated annually by the Census Bureau for the 
national level of poverty in the United States. 

The use o£ an AFDC ratio adjustment for the enumeration 
data might be thought to. accentuate the annual perturbations 
evidenced by the AFDC data as they are currently collected for 



Title I.-' Td overcoma this difficulty, iAstead o£ ralying 
c:v the data collQCted for a single month, /the data available 
monthly at the state , level could be ayeraged over a . ; ■ 
sufficiently large Tiunbsr of months, e.g., 24, to reduce 
the likelihood o£ experiencing sizable fluctuations in AFDC. 
counts resulting from 'seasonal variations or year-to-year 

•arDgram changes, 

A more fundaiaental change is the possible replacement.' 
of the present basis for_ enumerating the children in poverty 
wiwh the count ox children based on the use of the so-called 
Orshansky index. This index is recognized as the official 
FGderal poverty measure and has the advantage that it 
defines poverty according to family circumstances, e.g., 
the number of children in the family, and family subsistance 
needs . ■ ■ 



* Reference to the AFDC data of three representative states, for 
sevsral years in succession, reinforces the notion of year-to- 
vear variation. Idaho typifies states with relatively modest 
iSei-centage change over the years FY66 to FY72; New Jersey, 
Jioderate change; and West Virginia, extreme change. The year- 
to-year fluctuations for each of' these cases is evident. 

'Tj^tTe I Fiscal Year 

"aFDC 1966 1967 i968- .1969 1970 1971 1972 • 

Xdeho 2403 2372 1609 4165 3197 281S S587 

New Jersey 25496 42106 31283 64696 8S992 129407 165912 

West Va 82 0 2 12203 • 10353 15661 14684 



Int: oduction of these various changes has interestijig: 
distributional conaequenceo . Table 1^.3.2 presents the 
resulting allocations by Swate. The underlyi;ig conditions 
as to tha amount of tha appropriatiori and the absence of 
protective floors are the same as those underlying Table 1.3.1, 
The first column is the same in both tables — for comparison 
purpcsos — showing the allocation using the present method 
of enumeration. The second and third cgIujpjis q£ Table 1 . 3 * 2^ 
however, both reflect the use of. the AFDC ratio adjustment 
(instead of the present additive adj us tment) and the us© of 
tha national totals as control totals, Coiumn two differs 
from three in that it is based on 1970 census $3^000 low- 
income data^, while column three is derived from 1970 census 
Orshansky-based data which total to a, 383, 602 for Fy73 after 
adjustment. These two methods ^ although different in 
principle^ result in enumerations whose state- by- state 
distributions are remarkably similar for FY73, This is 
readily seen by comparing the last two columns of Table 
1,3.3 which lists percentages by state of the eligible 
children for each of the five methods, of enumeration. The 
Qrshansky-based enumeration appears to be advantageous in 
terms of the desirability criteria mentioned earlier and 
is used in the remainder of the analyses presented. 
1,3,3 Grant Per Child and Concern for Concentration . The 
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bzo~::^c of Titl-D V program coverage iu inL-nded zc be broad. 
7hu :^ro2ram3 sponsored by Title i funds are to provide for 
the special educational needs o£ children living^ in poverty. 
7h^ i^rograms are to suppiement , not supplant, the regular 
educational program. As such, the progranis in some areas 
-)rDv:.du for basic material needs o£ these children including 
clo^nin£> dental care, and the like. More often^ however, 
tne funds are used to provide remedial programs in reading 
and .n\£thematics. Nevertheless, the children's needs vary, 
and a■^ipropriate programmatic responsas are diversified, 
T-is tends to complicate the already complex matter of 
ascertaining that adequate financial resources are being 
stipulaced in the amount specifiad for the basic grant per 
child. Questions of program effectiveness remain a jnatter 
of considerable discussion. Satisfaction of the need to 
establish appropriate cost estimates must await their answer. 

Additional problems complicate the cost issue. It is 
desired to represent geographic differences in the cost of . 
education. These differences are evidently reflected both 
in interstate and intrastate differences. Other difficulties 
are introduced vfhen it is suggested that cos^t differences 
reflect not just differences m the cost of providing 
education for a child, but that the differences in cost 
reflect differences in quality as well. Finaaly, related 
zo this quality aspect of cost differences is the notion 



z:idZ ui^:arcnce3 in cout lto likciy to rc^sult from local 
viscal ciipability. I£ ro^lGcting cost diffarancas reflects 
v^3la^:ivo difieronces in the ability o£ local areas to pay 
for education, 'uhen for Title I to reflact differences in 
thu cost o£ (compensatory) education would be to work in 
opposition to the Int&nt o£ Title I. 

The basic issue concerning the concantratlon of funds ^ 
increasing the basic grant per child in selscted areas, 
is wlicther areas of greater need have a requirement for a 
greater share of funds than would otherwise result from a 
pro rata share based on the relative, numbers of eligible 
children. A corollary issue is whether the degrsa of an 
araa^s nead is more clearly evidenced by its level of 
poverty in terms of per capita income or in terms of the 
concentration level of poor among the total resident popu-- 
lation. 

Unfortunately 5 generally accepted empirical evidence 
which may be. brought to bear in resolving these issues is 
scanty, . The legislation^ as stated in Section 101^ suggests 
that such emphasis be given to areas serving high concen- ' 
trations of disadvantaged children* The present implementation 
of this intent at the National level has been largely restricted 
to Part a relatively minor part of Title I. In Part 
areas with special needs are defined as those with either a 
jizable number of eligible children or a significant fraction 
of their total school age popuiation consisting of eligible 
children* 



jicfc;c the an^ount par child can ba adiusted for reasons 
ci: concantrat ion^ it would dq useful to have establishGd an 
appropriate grant per child based on relovant cost consid-^ 
oirations. The brtsadth of program coverage, however, inakes 
zho; es;:abiibhmant or such a value difficiult^ especially in 
viaw of the fact that^ for some;, any amount of funds is 
viev'^d as being useful. It suffices to state;, nevertheless^ 
that a critical amount has ^not bean demonstrated such that 
above this value the chances for effective programs are 
considerably enhanced, and below^ considsrably reduced* It 
is noted that $300 has gained some acceptance for this 
purpose J but there appears to be little empirical justifi- 
cation for selecting this amount. 

The importance of empirical information can be somewhat 
over emphasized^ and the matter can quickly become one of . 
principle. With appropriations of about $1.5 billion and a 
count of eligible . children of about 8.4 million^ the use of 
cost factors above $16S per child results in LEA grant 
entitlements ^ which cannot be fully funded, and reduction, of 
the maximum grant amounts must occur. The issue then becomes 
whether to divide the limited funds equally among all areas 
or to discriminate among them according to some notion of 
differences in costs or perhaps in needs* 

Although equal distribution of the funds appropriated 
for Title I can be achieved by specif icat ion of any basic 



nrant ^mjunt por child above $165, applied uniformly throughout 

ui.izod^ States, the sum of $300 ^is used for iilustrativa 
;nir;)cscs because of its somewhat general accoptanco as a 
'^roasonablo*' amount. The actual value chosen is significant 
cnlY becauso disadvantaged children administered to by SEAs 
aro currcintly allotted their maxirnum grant: it is the LEA 
children in Fart A that are ratably reduced* The effect of 
%hiB provision is to decrease slightly the amount allotted 
for aach disadvantaged LEA child from $165 to^ $159, (Note 
that if protective floors from past distributions are 
imposed, there is no % ay 'to achieve an equal distribution 
on a per-child basis,] 

The other extreme in distributional principles, based 
on cost discrimination, can be effected by using SO percent 
of the state APPE, for each state, if it is assumed that it 
represents state -by- state differences. The extent of these 
differences is seen in Table 1.3,4 which presents state APPEs , 
Although it does reflect interstate differences, it is not 
clear what differences are being represented. Because of 
rhis difficulty^ the present formula Incarporates a compromise ^ 
mptivated by the recognition that low APPE does not mean 
lov/ar cost to pro%Hde the same quality of education or more 
efficient use of resources, but probably signifies less 
ability to pay ror general education; the compromise is to 
substitute SO percent o£ the National APPE when that is 
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^^rc^^tcDr ':han SO ^Q-cont of zhe stato value. . This is a com- 
pro^nise in the ssnss that it is, in" principie ^ between the 
ais':ributional principles * of equal shares, i.e,^ constant 
costj and fully discriminating shares^ i , e , ^ variable state 

Tha effect of these changes can be best observGd when 
the allocations p&r disadvantaged child are averaged for 
the pocrast and least poor counties in the United States . 
When all the counties in the U. S, are divided into- five 
groups containing a like number o£ counties^ based on per 
capita income j the poorest group averages an allocation of 
512£ par child when SO percent of the state APPE is" used^ 
$iSS per child when the. present Cstata or National)^ cost 
choice is used and $165 per child when the same ($300) value 
IS used for all states. On. the other hand,' the (20 percent) 
group o£ counties ■ experiencing the highest per capita Income 
levels receives on the average $192^ $175^ and gl6S per child 
respectively.^ Thus, there is a significant difference in 
distributional outcomes experienced at the county level 
according to the choice made for a representative grant 
amount per child. 



These data result from analyses in which SEAs receive a 
reduced share, and protective floors are not imposed .on 
the aggregate of LEA grants. 



Conc antr'ation of funds is si.nply a discriminatory 
:.lloc.^tion of funds soGKing to increo^e th© amounts made 
^^^^ailablQ per chila based on considerations o£ need. That 
this is iiG^cessary or desired is a matter for judgment. It 
is the intent of the discussion that follows ^to indicate 
wnau distributional results might be achieved if it were 
judgad to be desirable to intensify the concentration of 
funds made available at the county level for Title 1 
purposes beyond vvhat is presently being accomplished by 
Part For the purposes o£ this discussion the same 

fraction or porcen^tage definition as used to measure concen- 
tration in Part C is used here: the number of eligible 
children divided by the total number of school age children 
in the area. The basic grant per child is assumed as $300, 

Some results o£ the analyses seeking to concentrate 
funds in counties or greatest concentrations o£ eligible 
children are shown in Table I.3.S. The 3,113 counties o£ 
the U, S, are divided into five groups according to per 
capita income* In the lowest income group are counties 
with concentrations of eligible children o£ up to 76 percent^ 
while for the highest income group of counties the concen- 
traticns of eligibles are generally below 10 percent. The 
Kational average is 14.8 percent* The results are in sharp 
contrast Vfith those resulting from, direct variations in the 
cost factor described above. It would seem that if the 
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intent: o: tho law wi-ch respeci: to tha spQciai needs o£ 
areas sorvi^^g '^isn ccncen tra cicns ox eligibie children 
la to OS reflec'ced in tho distributional outcomes achieved^ 
then tho desirability of introducing into tha formula a 
moani for accomplishing this zype o£ funds concentration 
is worthy of consideration. 

Table 1. S.'S 

CoriiDariaon of Allotment Per Pupil : Alternative 
Concentration Effects with |3Q0 Pe r Pupil Cost 



County Groupings 
BEscd on Par ■ 



intensity o£ Desired 
Concentration Effect^ 



Capita income 


None 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Lov/GSt income Group 


$16S 


$235 


$271 


$303 


Second Group 


;i6S 


187 


201 


212 


Third Group 


loS 


165 


167 


168 


Fourth Group 


165 


159 


15S 


156 


Highest Income Group 


165 


142 


133 


123 



1,3,4 Constraints Iinposed by Appropriation Levels , The 
total cf the maximum grants determined by the formula has 
al^'^/ays oxceedad the amount appropriated except for the first 
year. The condition of underfunding raises the question as 
to whether there are those who should receive preferential 



^ The intensity of funds concentration ~ low^ moderate, and 
high effect — can be quantitatively illustrated. For a 
county with IS percent concentration of eligiblesj about 
the National average, the low intensity effect ccrresponds 
to a 37.5 percent increase in the basic amount authorised 
per child'* for the medium effect ^ the Increase is 7 5 per- 
centi. and for the high effect^ it is ISO percent. 



trcatinent ana be reduced loss than others. At present two 
such forms of special treatTncnt are given. Firsts the grants 
on •behalf of the eligibls children administered to by SEAs 
are fully funded. Second, the previously discussed protective 
floors are imposed on allocations -made to states on behal £ o £ . 
their LHAs . Possible motivations behind these special 
considerations are that SEA children have unique needs, and 
that floors are needed to assure continuity of benefits to 
prior participants and to avoid wide shifts in distributions 
from year to year* 

The effect of fully ^funding SEA grants is significant 
in terms of the difference in the grant per child realized 
by SEAs as opposed to LEAs, In FY71 the difference was $368 
per child in SEAs versus $175 per child in LEAs ; the difference 
increased in FY72 as an average of $413 was made available per 
SEA child and $168 per LEA child. The difference is sizable, 
and its magnitude appears to be without empirical justification. 
Moreover 5 in some cases it is not clear that any difference is 
justifiable. In particularc this is true of one group of 
eligible children, those in institutions for the neglected 
and delinquent 5 which are found under the jurisdiction of the 
SEA in some Instances and under the purview of the LEA in 
Others, In fact, for FY73 more than half (53 pei^cent) of 
the 129 5 929 of these children are in institutions administered 



by £.i:Ai5 , Iz would seem that if these children had spscial 
needs jusuifving full fur^ding the state Icvsl, the same 
would apply to those in LEas ; alternatively^ the grants in 
both inswancos cbuid be ratably reduced* Children in other 
grDups aLdministored to by SEAs ramain special cases, each 
to be decided on its own merits. 

It is generElly recognized that the presence of the 
protective floors ^constrains the realization of distributional 
outcomes according to national need as reflected in the 
enumeration data and associated maximum grants ^ and thus 
there is little- need to emphasise the consequences of the 
presence of the floors. Of ^^es^^r interest^ and more 
pertinent 5 is the extent -to which the floors are effective 
in serving their purpose of continuity. Firsts it should 
be noted that the majority of states are not generally at 
their floor value and that great variations (both up and 
down) can occur from year-to-year. Second^ the floor value 
applies to the state aggregate of LEA grants; grants actually 
received by LHAs may still vary eveii when the state total 
remains at its floor value. Thirds when the floor becomes 
effective for a state, the effect of the floor is rigid^ 
i*e*^ it is completely unreflective of current needs as 
represented by the authorization* These three considerations 
suggest that the floor provision^ sis p^sjently implemented^ 
can aQhieve only limited success in assuring opportunity 



■2ov oar-c: cipanw continuity and in rsduci:ig variations that 
are inhibiting to -jroper planning. 

There are some aiternative responses possible regarding 
priferontial funding for special groups of eligible children 
£Lnd for spates which might otherwlsts suffer reductions in 
uheir funding levels. First, some consideration should be 
^rxven to ratably Teducing all groups on an equal basis 
tixce-ot where a special need can be demonstrated, sn as to 
avoid inccnsistoncies of the sort identified. Second, 
consideration should be given to the possibility of setting 
floor values at SO of 90 percent of previous allocation 
levels to avoid rigidity and to permit gradual reductions 
■chat night, in the long run, maintain a more nearly 
equitable share of the limited funds for each state. Finall 
consideration might be given to establishing the floors at. 
the county level within a state when the floor comes into 
effect for the state.' 

1.4 Formula Alternatives 

The variety of possibilities for enumeration of the 
eligible children, the various means for representing the 
cost per child of compensatory education, and the sevaral 
Tasponses possible under conditions o£ underfunding all can 
be combined to create many different alternatives to the 
present Title I formula. Some of these possibilities are 



oj.^:.ly £. "c fes-irla as being of little valus, but many still 
-.-onu-.in for anaiyaisl A sizable number o£ these have been 
considorad; othars have been arbitrarily by-passed for the 
present timci. 

It iT;ay be desirable to achieve certain spscified 
distrributional characteristics related to the distribution 
o£ incone and the concentrations of poverty at the county 
Isvel. The present formuls can be improved upon with respect 

these charact-erist ics . In particular, alternative formulas 
created from 

CI) t-^a adjusted Orshanslcy = based enumeration method, 
(2j either SO percent o£ the state APPE or a constant 

cost factor, in concert with .moderate concentration 

effect , and 

(33 either with floors at" the 90 percent level or without, 
might offer a direction for such improvements in resolving 
some of the difficulties that have been associated with the 
TDresent formula. 



Chapter 2 
EVALUATION OF THE PRESBNT HOIIMULA 
' AND GENERATION OF ALTERNATIVES 

2,1 Criteria for Formula Evaluation 

The fundamental purpose underlying Title I is the prov: 
of ecfual educational opportunity * This purpose is extramely 
ambiguous. There is no uhiversal agreement regarding what 
constitutes equal educational opportunity. While no final 
resolution of this 'ambiguity is attempted in this report^ a 
manageable number of alternative interpretations are develops 

Equality in educational opportuni ty can be viewed from 
either the input or the output end of the educational process 
Viewed' from the input end^ the concept attempts to assure 
'^equivalent*^ educational resources to each child. Viewed 
from the .output end, the concept attempts to assure that each 
childj, upon leaving the educational system^ has attained some 
standard level o£ achievement. Accomplishment of this concep 
would require (1) concensus regarding achievement standards a 
(2) knowledge of how to vary the resources to attain the 
achievement level. These two concepts are the subject of 
intense debate at present^ and no attempt is made in this 
study to resolve the problem. As a matter of fact, it is 
not clear that the Title I allocation mechanism could be 
formulated to Implement the output concept of equality/ The 
pT^smnt study thus is limited to the input interpretation of 
oquality . ' 



AitGrnativ^ formulas are based upon the following 
consideratLons : 

1. The formula should be simple, 

2. Ths^ formula should be restricted to' the use o£ 
data that are; uniforms up-to-date^ geographically 
detailed, from . of f icial sources, accurate, and 
administratively feasible, 

3. The formula should produce no incentive extraneous 
to the purpose of Title I. 

' 4. The formula should permit timely allocations to 

assure program continuity and avoid wasteful spending 

2.2 Overall Formula Structure^ 

The present grant determination process has ;hree major 
divisions. Before concentrating on Part A as the main focus 
of this report. Parts B and C are briefly discussed as they 
relate to the formula structure* 

Part B establishes a program of incentive grants. A 
complete analysis of this program^* suggests that Part B 

■ 

should be dropped from Title I for two major reasons: (1) it 
promotes general education rather than the objectives of Title 
and (2) in order to provide an effective fiscal incentive ^ it 



*'See Appendix B of the previous interim report submitted in 
MarchV 1972. 



'needs regular funding, independent of Title I constraints. 
In additior. Part B conuains several defects of sufficient 
seriousness that it cannot^ in its present' form^ fulfill its 
underlying purpose* 

Part C provides grants to LEAs with high concentrations 
of poverty children.* The motivating concept of Part C is 
that more dollars are required per child for compensatory 
education where the concentration of poverty is higher. 
There is no analytical basis with which to determine whether 
this is necessary to achieve the objectives of Title I. 
However, if this concept is acknowledged to be essential^ a 
bonus factor for poverty concentration can be conveniently 
integra'ced directly into the formula of Part A. The result 
would be a single, unified new formula that would no longer 
contain the separately defined and complex qualification rules 
of the present Part C. Also^ the bonus would be proportional 
to the degree of poverty concentration, as opposed to the present 
all-or-none bonus of Part From the practical standpoint, 
this would greatly simplify the administrative problems of 
Title i allocation j since it would eliminate the costly data 
collection effort now required for Part C. . 

The foregoing considerations provide the groundwork for 
developing a geneval structure for alternative formulas for 
Title 1, That general structure is detailed in the remainder 
of this section. 

For discussion of both the practicaT and theorotical aspects of 
Part C, See Appendix A, 



and the '-allocation'^ of funds must be reemphasized. The 

^*grant entitlement^' for each geographic region is determined 
initially J as the product of the number of eligible children^ 
the cost factor or dollar amount per child, and an optional 
concentration factor*^ ' The sum of all grant entitlements 
normally exceeds the funds appropriated by Congress for Title 
I. The^e entitlements must then be collectively reduced in 
some fashion so that the total amount of money to be distributed 
niatches the appropriation. Each reduced entitlement is referred 
to in this report as an ^^allocation The set of rules specified 
in the Title I legislation by which the entitlements are reduced 
to the appropriation level is referred to in this report as 
the '-reduction process*-' 

Second^ the geographic unit that becomes the basis for 
calculating any entitlement must be defined. The present law 
specifies that LEAs are to be the regional units for Part A 
entitlements. However, administrative impracticality has resulted 
in selecting counties as the regional unit. 

Thirds the question of currency of data must be resolved^ 
primarily for the enumeration of poor children. 



The concentration- factor equals the number of eligible children 
divided by the total number of school -age children. 
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Propcsod formulas are similar in structurel aspects 
to the existing Title I formula, with ihe iLajor change being, 
the incorporation of a concontrat ion factor. The use o£ the 
county as the base regional unit reniains the same. However^ 
this study has exaniined in substantial detail alternative 
vmys of enumerating target children ^ determining the cost 
factor, and performing the reduction process* 

The formulas considered contain the three components:^ 
the number of eligible children (K) ; a cost factor CM), including 
a concentration factor; and a reduction procedure (R) . These 
elements are components of the formula=that may be varied 
independently or in combination. It should be recalled that 
the first two elements may be quantitatively defined^ whereas 
the third element is a complex set of rules. The development 
of feasible variations for each element is considered in the 
sections that follow. . - " . 

2.3 The Eligible Children . 

it is important to recognise that the children eligibl© 
to be counted for purposes of the Title I allocation need not 
be identical to those who ultimately participate in Title I 
programs, Ideally^ the two groups would be identical. However, 
it is a recognized fact that no uniform measure of educational 
disadvantage or deprivation is nationally available. Thus ^ the 
allocation of Title I funds on the basis of economic disadvantage 
has been accepted as satisfying the intent of the law* A^arious 



cMlaren from low^lncome families ("poverty data") ' 
are available, soma of which are now used for the Title I ,• 
allocation. 

The choico among scverai types of povorty data is a 
crucial part of the selection of a new Titlo I formula. This 
select.cn directly affects the question of the fairness of / 
grant allocations among the states and among, urban, suburban, 
and rural regions as well. 

There are thrse basic sources of poverty data that are 
currently available for thr Title I allocation. These are the ' 
decennial- census. AFDC data, and estimates of the national 
poverty population made annually by the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) of the Census Bureau. 

Data on children participating In the USDA free lunch 
program niight at some future time be the most useful for 
Title I. since both programs are directed at the same economically 
disadvantaged children. In the past, "school lunch data were 
not uniform on a national basis; a recent amendment (PL 92-433) 
Should correct the problem. These data could produce an ' 
incentive extraneous to the purpose of Title I- for example. 
Children could theoretically be added to the school lunch clunt 

samll cost to state resources in exchange for a possible ' 
greater gain in the Federally provided Title I grant. 



ERIC 
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■ The necsnnial census dtita provide the numbur of school 
age childr m at the county level below some speciried income 
level. A number of different ways o£ counting poverty 
children are possible in the 1970 census, as described later. 

AFDC data at the state 'ievel are published monthly by the . 
Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) of DHEW and_ the data 
at the county level may be obtained by a survey o£ state 
welfare agencies. Such a survey is the current practice. 
In ths SRS publication, the data apply to all children under 
21 whose families receive AFDC payments, whereas the current 
Title I program applies to children between S and 17 Cinciusive) 
from families whose AFDC payments exceed $2,000. 

The- annual CPS estimate is confined to the national, 
aggregate of the poverty population under 18^ estimates for the 
state or county level are not available. 

Each of these basic sources of poverty data lacks one of the 
characteristics of uniformity, currency, or geographic detail, 
as shown in the following tabulation.* 

Uniform Current Geographic Detail 
Decennial census. Yes No Yes 
AFDC ■ ■ No Yes Yes 
CPS ■ Yes Yes No 

The docennial census data are, of course, fixed for 10 years 

at a time, although, significant demographic and economic changes 

take place in that length of time. AFDC qualification and 



payment standards diffar greatly in different stataSj and thus 
APDC data lack interstate uniformity as a measurs of poverty. 
The CPS estimate^ £5 noted above^ is only a national total. 

The general approach of this analysis^ (as in the present 
Title I allocationj is to enumerate the eligible children by 
a tv^o-stage process: first, beginning with ^^baseline" data and 
second 3 updating them periodically. The decennial census is 
the appropriate source for the baseline^ since it possesses all 
the desirable attributes except currency* The AFDC and/or 
CPS data are then available for adjusting the baseline data 
to keep the enumeration of children current. 

There are 5 rhen. tivo main problems in the enumeration: 
(1) the selection of the most appropriate baseline data 
from the decennial census ^ and (2) devising the. *'best^* method 
of updating. This second problem requires a rather detailed 
discussion^ ^ which is given in Appendix B, The remainder of 
this section discusses the choice of the baseline and summarizes 
the development of alternative updating methods.'^ 



^*In the present allocation process^ the children . enumerated on the 
basis of census and AFDC data are only 931 of the total eligible 
children (according to the FY73 data}. The other children are 
the. 258,917 institutional LEA children and the 380,413 SEA 
children. These are included in Title I because they presumably 
have educational disadvantages similar to children in low income 
; families; but, because many of them live in institutions rather 
than in families, or live in migratory familias, they would not 
bv3 represented in the census data for low income families . In 
the development" of alternative enumeration methods in, this study, 
these SEA and ins titutional LEA children have been considered a 
part of the total eligible group under any alternative. Since 
they, are enumerated by an annual survey of the states, they are ■ 
_ not involved in the census data nor in the method by which the 
PRIT" ^^2i£us data may be updated. Thus, they are not included in the 
££yji^ following discussion of aiternative enumeration methods^ although 



2.3.1 BasoMno Data . The 1970 census offers several candldatcjs 
for the baseline data. (Until now the Title I allocations have 
been based on the 1960 census. In Decembor 1972, the 1970 census 
data pertinent to this study became available.,) This study has- 
utilised tho 1970 census d^ta to idenHify the number o£ children 
aged 5 to 17 years, inclusive, in families below some annual 
income level representing a poverty threshold. The poverty^ 
levels considered by this study are (1) the $2,000 threshold 
Cthe threshold presentlv used in Title I allocations) , (2) 
the $3, 000 threshold and (3) the ''Orshansky" poverty index. 

The Orshansky index, is a set of poverty income thresholds 
developed by Mollie Orshansky of the Social Security Administration 
based on Department of Agriculture cost figures for basic 
nutrition and on several family characteristics*. . It was adopted 
in 1969 as the official Federal definition of poverty by the 
Executive Office of the President,** and it is the poverty 
definition reflected in all poverty statistics from the Bureau 
of the Census. In this rer^ort it is referred to as the "Orshansky" 

* Fo=^ the concents underlying the Orshansky poverty data, as well 
as detail", see Orshansky, M. , "Counting the Poor: Another 
Look at the Poverty Profile," Social Security Bulletin, January, 
196S, and Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 86, 
published by the Bureau of the Census. 

** Fxecutive Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget: 

"Definition of Poverty 'for Statistical Purposes," Circular No. A 
Exhibit L, and Transmittal Memorandum No. 9, August 29, 1969.. 



index rathor than tho "poverty'' index, to avoid confusion 
vs'ith the suveral other measurss o£ poverty dlscusaeid here. 

The Orshansky index was designed to remedy .some of the 
riefects in the use o£ a fixed family income as a poverty 
threshold. The principal defect regards family size. When 
using a fixed threshoid, for example, a family consisting , : . 
of one adult and one child has the same poverty threshold 
as a family of three adults and twelve children. The Orshansky 
index sots the poverty threshold at different Income levels ^ 
dependina on the family size. 

In addition to these three candidates for baseline data, 
this study has used .the 1960 census data with a $2,000 poverty 
threshold, to ■allow conparisons with the present Title i 
allocation method. All four candidates (by state) are included 
in Appendix B where methods of updating the baseline ai-e 
discussed in detail. 

It is noted here that there is one shortcoming inherent 
in both the fixed threshold data and the Orshansky data. They 
do not rspressnt regional variations in the cost of living (except 
that the Orshansky index differentiates between farm and non-farm 
families). .No interregional cost-o£-llving index is available 
for this adjustment.* . 

^The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes two cost-of-living indexes 
but neither is suitable for this purpose. The Consumer Price Index 
measures changes in the cost of living over time, but it is not 
valid for interregional comparisons. The Bureau also publishes 
a Geographical Comparative Index, but it applies only to urban 
families with specif led characteristics. The Bureau cautions 
that these indexes are not designed for appraisal o£ the economic 
condition of population groups. 
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An important aspect of tho allocation data is the level 
of 2eograp;.ical detail. Ideally the ultimate targets of Title 
T"individual children — would be identified by the data, but 
that is clearly impracticable. Following the principle that 
an allocation foraula should channel the funds as near as 
possible to the target children, it is reasonable to consider 
making allocations to LEAs. As it turns out, even this is riot 
practicable J for the following reasons, . . 

The census data and AFDC data are not collected according 
to geographic units corresponding to the boundaries of LEAs • 
USOE has developed a cross-reference file for translating LEA ^ 
areas into census geographic areas (e , g . ^ . tracts and enumeration 
districts). Although this file can produce data useful for many 
purposes, it is not clear that the file is suitable for 
producing the basic Title a allocation data. The file does 
not apply to^ the 7,000 smaller LEAs in the U.S. Even if the 
census data could be used for all LBA$ ^ there is at present no. 
way to update those data at that geographic level. 

There is a vary large number of LEAs and their number » 
changes substantially from year to year Cmostly through 
consolidations). From the autumn of 1967' to the autumn of 
1070, the number of LEAs was reduced from 22,010 to 17,995, 
Maintaining a current cross-reference file for so many LEAs, . 
although not impossible , will be a difficult Job subject to 
many kinds of orror. Until its workability has been demonstrated^ 
it is possible that the errors that may gradually appear in the 
'fiie would outweigh the geographic precision that the file 



is intended to prcvide. 

Aside from these practical difficulties^ the census data £or 
the luss popuious LEAS would not be a valid basis for determining 
tho grants to which tnoso LEAs are antitled. The reason for this 
is that the Incomo data in the census are based on a random saniple 
of 205 of the population. For large populations this sample 
pTOvides a valid estima'ce of the inconie distribution.^ However^ 
for the populations found in ^^he smaller LEAs ^ the statistical 
sampling error can be so large as to invalidate- the derived 
estimates ot the- poverty population. 

If allocation zo the LEA level is not practicable ^ the 
next level to be considered is the county.^ There are about 
3^000 counties, and they undergo practially no changa from 
year to year. Census data are available by county^ and (as 
discussed in the next section) county'- level data can be updated. 

One can consider stopping the Federal allocation process at 

the s^ate^ievel^ and allowing each state to subdivide its aggregate 

grant to the lower geographic levels. However, federal allocation 

by fornmla to the county level affords protection to^ those LEAs 

— - ^ - -- --- - — - 

In this study ^ ■'county-' means one of the county or county 
equivalents defined by Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publication except that Alaska is represented as , one 

county. This definii^ion includes the District of Columbia 
and independont cities in a few states as cou■^tles, and it 
subs.u^ies Kalawao Co., Hawaii , under Maui Co. as explained in 
that publication. The reason for aggregating Alaska Cwhich 
has no counties), rather than us ing ' the' Alaska Census Divisions^ 
is that tho Alaska data pertinent to this study are organized 
by several irrecQncllablG geographic subdivis ions , By this 
definition there are 5^113 counties in the U.S* 



that ar<2 less influential in state politics. That is ^ if 
3ach s^ata is free %q choose its own basis' fox iiitrastatQ 
distribution, that choice will be subject to the political 
pressures of LB/u that stand to lose or gain according to the 
choice. Soma LEA officials Intervieweq in the course o£ this 
study have exprsssed concern that the intrastate distribution 
would by inequitable if the allocation by the Federal formula 
did not extend at least to the county level. 

Two conclusions are apparent in the matters discussed in 
this section. First, the Orsnansky index appears to be the. 
most suitable ^poverty measure available in the census ^ because 
it accounts for factors that are disregarded by a fixed income 
threshold Cprinclpally . family, size j . Second ^ the county is 
the mosr practicable geographic level for data to be employed 
in the. allocation formula. 

2,3.2 Updating t he Enumeration . There are two reasons for 
updating the enuireration. The most obvious is that changes 
occur in the geographic pattern" of poverty. Families move . 
in and out oi an area^ and these two movements may not balance 
each other. As time passes ^ children who were Infants or 
unborn in the census year enter the school age population^ 

i 

while the= older children become adults^ and these two changes 
may not balance, Further, the economic condition o£ a 
community can change for better or worse. 

Ti:,e other, reason for updating is inflation. The income . 
lovol ron::*esantini^ poverty threshold in one year io too low 
Qn later years • 



To adjust for rhase changes ^ the Gnumaration could be 
upda^ted annually, as £s th^ present practice in Title I, 
Loss froquent adj us tments might also bs considered adequate, 
and they would afford greater predictability to the -allocation 
with less administrative expense* This study has assumed 
that the enumeration will be updated annually. Any annual 
updating method could also be applied less frequently* 

There are at present two sources of data suitable for 
updating the baseline enumeration data: - AFDC and the CPS. 
.There are two aspects of the data to be considered in - 
determining how to use them. . First is the ability of the 
data to reveal the extent of poverty in different places 
Ccounties or states); this is the distributional aspect. 
Second is the ability of the data to be related to the actual 
number of children enumerated in the census; this is the scale 
aspect. The scale aspect is illustrated by Figure 2.3,1. 
According to the CPS Orshansky data, the number of poverty 
children under IS decreased'by about one-fourth from 1965 to 
1971. (Two values are plotted for 1966. and two for 1969 
because of changes in the CPS definitions in those years,) 
A similar trend holds true for the number of children aged 
b-17 in families with an annual income below $3^000 (in 
dollars).^ Although the direction and proportion o^^iijW^ange 

The CPS gives the estimated number of f amili^ .-iA-uiider $3,000. 
That was multiplied by the average number r. ^children S-17 in- 
such families, according to, the 1970 cens^^""^ to arrive at the 
numbor of children plotted in this graph - 



in l-.licsc two measures arc consib tent , the actual nunibors o£ 
clijJdron fire different. This is referred to us a scale diffc 
iiiui bc-forc nnmbcrs from tlioso two nionsurcii could he inonningfL 
added, ono measure would havo to be scaled up or down to 
correspond to the other measure. 

The other two plots in the graph Involve AFDC data. 
First is the number of Title I eligibles which consists ' 
of a fixed 1960 census component of 5 million children plus 
a changing component of children in families receiving over 
52,000 per year from AFDC payments . The other plot represent, 
the number of children under 21 years old, in families receivli 
any amount of AFDC money. It is obvious that AFDC data measu: 
something different from what is measured by ■ .the CPS Orshahskj 
data, .since their trends are in opposite directions. Presumat 
this indicates that AFDC programs are covering an increasing. " 
portion of the Orshansky. population . For all future discussic 
AFDC "coverage" is defined as the ratio of the number of /J...' .-. 
children in families receiving AFDC payments to -the niamber pf/' 
children in families below the Orshansky index. ' ' - •'"•7- 
In a formula where the cost factor Csee Section 2.4) ±s yl 
independent of. the number of children arid where, the adjustment' 
for underfunding (see Section 2. S3 is strictly proportional i.-J^ 
the only important aspect of the enumeration, is the distributis 
of the numbers o£ children (relative to each ojiherD ^.^ -How^yeriJ 
if the cost factor depends bn the cohcentraiibii of eligal^is '"^^ 
-.children- or. if ...the, underfunding ad j us tinent%«j*rfi)n^^^ 



(as in the present Title 1 allocation process), it is imperative 
that the actual nuinhcrs of children be correct. 

The Al'DC datu pruvido distributional ini'ormtition , i.e., 
a meas.ura of poverty for cuch county talthough, as montloned 
earlier, this measure is not uniformly appliid throughout 
the nation). The annual CPS estimate is not distributional 
since it is strictly a national total. However, the CPS 
provides data in the same scale as the aecennial census data, 
i.e., Orshansky and $3,000 data. The AFDC data, on the other 
hand, are out of scale with the census data. In fact, the 
coverage ratio just defined is the factor that relates the 
census scale to the AFDC scale, and the coverage differs • . 

from state to state. These observations can be summarized 
as follows: . ^ 

Distributional Census Scale ' ... 

AFDC . Yes No . 

CPS Wo Yes 

This suggests that. the AFDC data can be employed to indicate 
distributional changes in poverty from year to year and that 
the CPS data can be used to adjust the enumeration to the. 
proper scale. The distributional adjustment represents the 
changing geographic pattern of poverty, while the scale 
adjustment reflects inflation Camong other thingsj . In 
the case of Orshansky data, Inflation is represented by 
an annual adjustment of the various family income levels 
(for various family compositions) according to the Consumer 
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Price Index. In the case of the $3,000 data, data for 

« 

di££oiQrit yoars arc expressed as constant dollars (e.g,, the 
buying power equivalent to a dollar in 1971) ^ again by 
means of the Consumer Prico Index, 

Two ways o£ using AFDC data for updating the distributional 
aspect of the enumeration have been considered in this study: 
the method presently used in Title I and an alternative 
method* For reasons detailed in Appendix the present 
method does not make the best use of the data. Briefly^ 
this is because it adds together AFDU and census data that 
are out of scale with each other^ and because the AFDC data 
are not uniform from state to state due to different coverages 
in different states* The nonunlforiiiity is aggravated by the 
fact that it only counts children in families receiving mora 
than $2,000 annually from AFDC. 

The alternative method uses a multiplicative updating factor^ 
on the assumption that the change in' the Title' I eligible 
population is proportional to the change in the AFDC data. 
Thus the updated enumeration equals the original census enumeration 
times the ratio of the most recent AFDC count to the AFDC 
count in the census year** e 

Another approach to the alternative matliod is to employ an 
additive updating factor, on the assumption that the difference 
in the -Title I eligible population for two years is equal to 
the difference in the corresponding AFDC data when adjusted in 
scale by the coverage ratio of the respective state. 
The inatliematical equivalence of these two alternative approaches 
is shown in Appendix B. - 

It is possible that still other valid methods can be developed 
to use the available data for updating the enumeration. Some 
methods may result in smoother annual transitions for particular 
states than do other methods . Such further alternative mathg ds 



This method relies on the assumption that the coverage 
ratio (whicli the graph shows to be increasing for the nation 
as a whole) increases proportionately in all states. This is 
the weakest link^ in the rationale of the alternative, and 
there is no way to measure the coverage ratio for a state 
after the census year since the Orshansky and $3,000 data 
are not available for states except in the decennial census. 
If such estimates were available annually at the state level^ 
they could be employed directly and would obviate the use of 
APDC data at the state level » 

One improvement to the APDC data used in the alternative 
is the introduction of values that are 24'-mQnth averages. 
To eliminate seasonal variations, data recorded over the course 
of the year are used^ and the use of two years tends to 
smooth out year-to-year fluctuations. 

A second improvement stems from the fact that the AFDC 
data used in the alternative do not include that portion 
relating to unemployed parents. The unemployed-parent component 
is optional with the states, and about half o± the states 
participate in it. Thus one source of interstate nonunif ormity 
is removed by the exclusion of this component of the data. 

After the distributional .updating adjustment is accomplished 
by means of the multiplicative factor, the actual ,number of . 
children indicated is wrong. For example, the total number' 
of children is 10,533,295. The CPS estimate of the total 



number is 8^.383 , 602 /^' ThereCorDj the adjusted lunnbcr of childron 
for eacli county is multiplied by the ratio -of 8^383^602 to 
10,533,295. This adjusts the scale without affecting the 
distribution, and this is rofcrred^to as norinalizing the 
data according to the CPS estimate. 

As the previous paragraph indicates ^ the updating is applied 
to each county's enumeration. In this study the distributive 
adjustment was actually applied at the state level ; that is, 
a multiplicative adjustment factor based on statewide AFDC 
data was applied to all counties in the state. For purposes 
of analysis it was unnecessary to compute the distributive 
adjustment factor for individual counties , since AFDC 
qualification standards are relatively uniform among counties 
in the same state, How^ever, for the actual allocation of 
grants it would b© more important to use county-level data, 
for the adjustment • 

The practicability of obtaining such data at the .county 
lovol is an important consideration. The only couiity AFDC 
data available from DiiEW are for February ot each year, and 
these data are available only in printed form* Data for the 
other months are available only as state^ totals . In order 
to obtain monthly data for counties, it would be necessary 

ii — • '■ ■ — ^ — 

As explained in Appendix this number is derived from the 
CPS data and the 1970 census data by a simple calculation, 
rather than taken directly from a CPS publication* 



to create a new survey of the statas. (The presont Title I, 
survey collects only one montli^s data for each year, and those 
data are only for families receiving more than 52^000 per year 
from APDC) In the first year, the 3,113 counties' data for 
48 months would be required (24 months representing the base 
year plus the 24 most recent months available nationwide) . 
This would result in about 150,000 items of data- -clearly 
a large data processing job for the states and the Federal 
government. Even if the county- level adjustment factors were 
recalculated only in every second year, a 24-month data span 
would require that data be collected for every year* If 
the factors were recalculated in every fourth year, data 
for only two years out of every four would bo required. 

In order tq construct specific onujiicration alternatives, 
several representative combinations of .basoline data and 
updating methods have been assembled. Hach baseline candidate, 
as well as each updating method, is used at least once. 

The first enumeration, called , consists of 1950 
census data ±or the $2,U00 level, updated by adding the AFDC 
data above the $2,000 threshold* This is actually the 
present Title I enumeration. The second enumeration, Y.^^ 
is identical except that 1970 census data are used, Enumeratioii 
Kj is like K2 except that the $3,000 threshold is used (for 
both the census and the AFDC data), consists of 1970 

census data for the $3,000 level (like K^) , updated by the 
multiplicative AFDC factor,. and normalized to the CFS 



alternative method, i.e.^ the distributional aspect is updated 
by the mul tiplicativo AFDC and the reiiult is normaliEed to 
scale by tha CPS estimate for the Orshansky poverty level. 
For a summary of these definitions, sec.Tab'le 2,3,1, 



Table 2,3.1 
Definition of Alternative Enumerations 



Enumeration 
DeBlRnation 



Baseline Data 

1960 Census 'Data, 
Families Below $2,000 
Income Level 

1970 Census Datai 
Families Below $2,000 
Income Level 

19 70 Census Data, 
Families Below $3,00U 
Income Level 

1970 Census Data, 
Families Below $3,000 
Income Level 

1970 Census Data, 
Orshansky Poverty 
Level 



Updating Process 



Distributional 

AFDC Data, Families 
Receiving more than 
$2,000 

AFDC Data, Families 
Receiving more than 
$2,000 

AFDC Data, Families 
Receiving more than 
$3,000 ^ ^ ' 

AFDC Data, 

Multipiicative 

Factor 

AFDC Data, 

Multiplicative 

Factor 



Scale 



I 



CPS Estlmi 
For $3j00C 
Level 

CPS Bstimi 
For Orshai 
Poverty 



The number of children, by state, for each of these enumerations 
is given in Table 2.3*2, ■ 
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bst equation does nut invalidate the consideration of APPe' 



Number of HJigiblc Children in FY73 
Five Alternative Enumorations 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal ifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut: 

Delaware 

Florida 

Goorgia 

Hav/a i i 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

I owa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusotts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Ne\v Hampshiro 
New Jersey 
New Moxi: n 
New Yonk 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvnnia 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

SoutJi Dakota 

Tonnes sea 

Texas 

Utah 

VerxTiont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 

Dist, of Columbia 



243,596 
9,519 
■ 56,47S 
1AB,1S& 
707, 565 
70,B76 
67, 847 ^ 
13,133 
. 168,005 
285,784 
22,734 
18,827 
417,910 
127,501 
100,8(35 
63,274 
225,893 
219,868 

38,129 ' 
113,123 
165,739 
316^ 818 
122,454 
254,903 
162,311 
19,6fil 
50,242 
5,665 
12,650 
250,722 
51,529 
766,028 
562,152 
28,496 
289,084 
115,151 
SO, 259 
422,339 
30,391 
211,199 
37,2^9 
220,048 
477,5,50 

26,738 

13,533 
217,986 

86,544 
120,959 
105,137 
7,621 

54,494 



^^2 

97. OSS 
8,98 5 
^6,35 2 
52,247 
775,400 
62, 6fi2 
69,342 
11,257 
126,105 
130,134 
21,131 
13,967 
374,181 
92,051 
51,533 
4S.144 
101,114 
133,378 
29,788 
102,527 
160,353 
277,819 
77,039 
98,695 . 
96^315 
13, 7S7 
31,656 
6,391 
11,23S 
228,610 
41,017 
760,534 
138,280 
13,215 
241,899 
67,688 
45,909 ■ 
348,98 5 
27,113 
76,405 . 
17,300 
81,H32 
271,965 

24,696 
9,814 
117,921 
83,194 
50,037 
81,270 
S,S27 
52.721 



^3 

151,759 
10, J44 
49,409 
114 

7 



673 
44 9 
144 
787 



86 
715 
59 
70 
10 
163 
155 j 753 
21 ,049 
16,416 
^ 354,460 
81,573 
54 ,102 
46,132 
125,399 
179,749 
22,493 
93,035 
155,371 
277,079 
85,084 
152,715 
102j OSS 
16,405 
32,745 
6,855 
12,145 
222,657 
43,765 
746,528 
168,451 
16,191 
213,434 
. -. 75,235 
48,389 
342,937 
25,890 
111,313 
21 ,93 8 
3 33,221 
327,728 

26,000 
10,429 
137,710 
80,581 
60, 558 
BB,6BB 
5,656 
S6,371 



142,851 
6,669 
46,527 
96,691 
342,112 
43,207 
32,622 
9,463 
176,582 
176,474 
10,982 
12,158 
189,065 
95,742 
35 ,918 
33,888 
103,266 
163,370 
19,860 
68,845 
64,322^ 
160,346 
54,106 
147,836 
102,853 
15,176 
25,612 
6,394 
■ 10,112 
9S,9S0 
38,082 
271,103 
165,116 
12,240 
176,045 
59,815 
31,331 
175,197 
13,063 
136,378 
17,254 
140,280 
424,595 
15,420 
5, 53 0 
132,258 
44,331 
4 9,914 
59,531 ^ 

5,332 
27,014 



260,764 
13,031 
86,326 
177,311 
626,408 
79,101 
55,566 
18,694 
330, 585 
338,978 
20,956 
24,441 
356,910 
180-, 212 
69, 549 
67,069 
182,017 
287,654 
44,516 
122,813 
119,511 
28 5,284 
105,824 
257,860 
190,222 
27,921 
47,142 
11,047 
19,894 
176,518 
'71,357 
496,644 
314,927 
26,421 
300,742 
112,264 
55,707 
337,856 
23,493 
258,591 
32,822 
262,774 
864,324 
29,406 
15,066 
258,019 
79,377 
89,368 
111,548 
10,090 
50,685 



8,216,712 5,915,025 6,268,776 4,489,323-8,383,602 



presently uned in Title I- The weakest part o£ this method 
is its reliance on the assuinption that the AFDC coverage 
ratio changes in the same proportion in all states. Since the 
coverage itself differs among the states, any assumption, 
regarding the rate at which the coverage changes in suspect. 

This reveals a crucial need for more satisfactory data. 
Such data might in future years bo available from the school 
lunch program. Another potential source is the CPS itsolf * 
In order for the CPS to produce valid poverty estimates at the 
state level, its sampling base would have to be expanded. 
The cost of doing this would have to be welglied against 
the benefits. The CPS has many users besides Cpotentially) 
Title I, In Title I alone ^ $1,5 billion per year are distributed 
without a truly satisfactory data base for updating the 
interstate distribution of eligible children. 



2,4 The Cost Factor ^ ; 

The cost factor is the dollars authorised per child, rapresentir: 
the cost of compensatory education. Ideally^ this would be 
derived from actual cost data, in which case there might be 
different cost factors for different categories of eligible \ 

■.. : . ..... ... i 

children. Such data are lacking. - 



EKLC 



Concentration Ratios of l^ovcrty ChildrGU 



^xtrcDO C ounty Vn luas * 



Lack o£ information, and hence ths absence o£ knowledge 
on the cost of conipcnsatory oducation, does not mean that 
compensatory education is unnecessary for the educationally 
disadvantaged children. The lack of data indicates either 
that inforniation regarding compensatory education is not 
well known as yet or that there still exists a considerabie . 
uncertainty about the nature of the correct methods of 
compensatory education. The methods may range from 
restructuring tlie entire educational system (e.g., requiring 
the complete equality of APPEs) to providing intensive special 
instruction on an individual basis. In any case, programs 
associated with Title I have mainly been providing supplemental 
education within the existing educational framework. Thus, 
the cost factor In the Title I allocation formula should be 
interpreted as representing the necessary per pupil expenditure 
for the supplemental form of compensatory education. 

Given that the cost factor is to be viewed as the 

necessary expense for compensatory education per pupil, 

there still remains the major question of estimating its 

value. One alternative is to Ignore the cost factor and 

S 

divide the appropriation serictly in proportion to the 
number of educationally disadvantaged children. This 
simpld method is based on the assumption that all eligible 
children shall receive equal services* Unfortunately , a 
dollar does not buy the same educational service, e.g., 



teacher time ^ across tho notion, I£ the provision of 
equal oducational service is to be the goal, a more sensible 
allocation method might be to apportion the money based on 
general educational expenses - -more specifically ^ average per 
pupil expenditure (APPi;) . The use of APPE provides the 
porspectivo necessary. to develop the most appropriate cost 
factor. 

The efficacy of tlic APPE values ^ however ^ depends on 
how they are used. The APPE values contain at least two types 
of biases: quantity and quality of educational services 
delivered to the students. The quantity aspect refers to the 
differences in the amount of school time given to the 
students such as the number of school days in a year or 
average hours per day spent at school. The quantity differences 
in APPE values thus are amenable to adjustment by available 
data, ^ ' 

The qualitative differences in APPEs ^ however, are more 
difficult to evaluate although the high correlation between 
a region's income and APPE would appear to underscore the 
general belief that wealthier areas provide better quality 
education. It does not appear possible, however, to remove 
qualitative biases in the APPE values , 

The APPE values for the states that were actually used 
in Title I allocations are shown in Table 2.4.1 for the school 
years 1963-64 and 1970-71 as well as the percentage changes 
between the two peripds * As can be seen in the table , the 



Alabama 
At J z cmn 

Califorjii a 

Coi oraJo 

Connecticut 

Dclfiwa rc 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

111 inois 

Indiana 

I owa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

MainG 

Marxland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MinnGso ta 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New JcrsQy 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota ' ^ 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
' Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Dist. of Columbia 
National Average 



Tnblu 2.4 J 
Avurunb Per Pupjl li 
I'^Umonltiry und Sycondcjr 
(1) 

^ 1903^64 School Year 

CUscd in PY66 
Title I Allocations^ 



$28S, 62 
674 . 26 
466.10 

' 30S.08 
SOS. 34 
477.90 
508. 
532. 

385. 
311. 
422.40 
347.56 
531.38 



.12 
. 26 
58 
.46 



02 
26 



460 
460 
468, 90 
311,34 
381 . 00 
379, 90 
483. 06 
517,82 
476. 68 
551.50 
242.40 
437.62 
487.60 
400.88 
486, 54 
41S. 88 
575. 58 
468, 
731. 
323, 
415, 
441.86 
362.58 
545.60 
474.78 
502.12 
265,96 
431.34 
292,72 
389. 98 
417.22 
449;30 
358, 20 
501,86 
319.12 
524.30 
S14.92 
518,64 

460, 32 



.36 
.28 
.48 

. 58 



xpcndituro for 
y Schools by State 
C2) 

1970-71 School Yoar 

(Apply to FY73 
Title I Allarnrinn^) 

S 529,38 
1452.28 ^ 
745. 96 
518.64 
'855.44 
812.60 
1009. 48 
996. 42 
7S1.36 
644.72 
983.74 
610,16 
992.62 
783,42 
864. S4 
787.22 
571.88 
716.30 
709.60 
985.52 ■ 
894.22 
972.08 
1005.92 
469.60 
722,12 
801.60 
807.28 
788,18 
770.92 
1135.26 
689. 08 
1487.34 
611,72 
"685,34 
762.84 
623.72 
957,12 
909.56 
951,86 
571,12 
. 719,04 
552.80 
667,80 
664.18 
797,14 
738.56 
893.96 
644.10 
950,56 
882.00 
1116.94 



(33 

Percentage 
Change of 
'21 over TT 



85 
115 
60 
70 
69 
70 
98 
87. 



102 
107 
132 
75 
86 
. 70 
87< 
67, 
33, 
88. 
86. 
104. 

72. 
103, 
82 
93 
65 
64 
101' 
62, 
85. 
. 97. 

47, 
103. 
89, 

64, 
72. 
72. 
75, 
91, 
89. 
114 
66 
88. 
71, 
S9. 
77, 
106. 

78, 
101. 
81. 
71. 

lis 



,341 
. 39 
.04 
.00 
.28 
04 
67 
21 
65 
00 
,89 
.66 
.80 
.30 
.90 
.89 
.68 
.01 
79 
02 
69 
93 
.40 
.73 
.01 
,40 
,38 
.00 
.37 
,24 
13 
34 
11 
91 
64 
02 
43 
56 
57 
.74 
,70 
.85 
.24 
,19 
42 
19 
13 
84 
31 
29 
36 



ERIC 



859.88 



86.80 



Source: Data_compiIed from the SEAs by the Nation. V 



J ii tors La U dirf e rcuice^:. have pc^ri^i^tou over the years* 

In tlic lQ63"(i4 school year ^ for example , tho hi ghost value 

(New York) wns throe tiincH grcntei^ than t.liu lowest value 

(Mis s i 1 ppi ) unci tlic Bamc difforcjicc waH maintained during 

the 19 70- 71 scliool year, I£ any tiling, the gap has widened 

slightly as New York^s APPh increased faster than Mississippi's 

llie interstate differences in APPE values are much 

greater than the differences in cost o£ living. Although 

the data arc not strictly comparable, the ^'minimum'' budget 

regional cost of living for a iour-person family as estiniated 

by tl\e Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1971^ shows the New 

York City minimum budget to be higher than that of Atlanta 

by 12 percent. On the other hand, the APPIi of New York State 

is higher tlum that of Georgia by 131 percent, A less extreme 

example is the difference betv;een Maryland and Louisiana: 

Baltimore minimum budget is higher than that of Baton Rouge 

by 14 percent while the APPE o£ Maryland is higher than that 

of Louisiana by 38 percent. 

The state APPEs ^ however ^ are misleading numbers since, 

strictly speaking, APPEs should be defined with respect to 

LEAs . It turns out that the APPEs for individual LEAs show 

about the same degree of di fference within a single state 

as among the states. Table 2.4;2 shows the five highest and 

the five lowest APPE values for selected states : Delaware, 

w _ . ■ . . . ■ 

- Autumn 1971 Urban Faml ly Budge ts and Geographical Comparative. 

Buroau of Labor Stat is tics , U • S . nepartmont of Labor, Api'il 19 
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JlJlnoij-;, Maryland^ Mississippi, and Pciinsyl vania / The 
averago o£ the fivG highost to the five lowost values within 
each state show ratios of 1.46, 3,33| 1*26, 2,19^ and 2*26, 
respectively, ^ 

In general, the iargcr the s^izos of LEAs relative to the 
sizes of counties within a statCj the siiialler the dispa'rities 
among the highest and the lower APPE values * Thus , the 
difference between the highest and the lowest values, is 
smaller for Maryland than Illinois and Pennsylvania: the 
LEAs are coterniinous with the' counties in Maryland (24) , 
whereas the LEAs are highly fragmented in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania (1,175 and 597 respectively). At the other 
extreme is Hawaii which has only one LEA that encompasses 
the entire state , 

Unadjusted use of the APPE. values, thercfoi*G|i results 
in giving more money to richer counties whose needs may be 
snialler than poorer counties. Doing so may amount to 
accepting the prevailing biases in resource patterns which 
may be one important cause of educational disadvantage 
among the poor, It should be admitted nevertheless that, 
although the existence of qualitative biases in APPE values 
is apparent^ there apf^ars to be no satisfactory way to 
remove such biases objoctively. 



The disparities ill the APPE values among all the LHAs 
aro considerable, much more so than among the state APPE 
values that are the basis o£ the cost factor in the present 
Title I allocation formula. The fact that the LEA-specific 
APPE values are not presently used in the Title I allocation 
process means that the strict adherence to the concept of 
APPE value in estimating the cost factor is not maintained. 
Furthermore, two adjustments are made on the APPE values ^ 
bcrorc being incorporated into the present grant allocation 
formula*- Tho net effect of both is to i-educe the presently 
oxlsting disparities among the APPE values. 

The first adjustment is assigning the national average 
per pupil expenditure (NAPPE) whenever a state ' s value is 
less than the NAPPE, This may be viewed as a half-w^ay measure 
of interstate cost equalization. The second adjustment is less 
apparent, although its equalizing^ effects can be greater than 
those of the first type. It is the use of a state average 
per pupil expenditure CSAPPE) rather than individual APPEs 
of respective LEAs , Since variations of APPEs among the 
LEAs in many - states are as great as the variation of state 
APPEs I the second form of APPE adjustment amounts to an 
intranstate equali zation of the costs of education. 

It may be concluded, then, that the 'use of APPE values 
in the present allocation formula is not entirely consistent 
with the assumption of proportional costs between regular and 
compensatory education. In fact, the effect may be viewed 



OS inoTo nearly consistent with tbo assumption of equal cost 
of componsatory ecUication for all disadvijntaged childrGn. 
Durinp the 1970-71 school ycfir, for example, the number o£ 
states nbovc the NAPPl- w;js 19, less than half the states. 
The natura] extension of the argument leads to the use 
of one uniform cost of compensatory education in the ailocation 
formula. This u'ould amount to extending the cost averaging 
adjustment, which presently applies within a state, to apply 
among the states as well. 

The actual merits of the assumption of a uniform cost 
from the educational^ standpoint cannot be resolved here. 
Noverthelcss , it is possible to pursue the logical implications 
of such cost factors, A caveat must be stated that although 
tlic niimerical examples chosen in the following discussions ■ 
are not entirely devoid of empirical meaning , no s ignificance 

should be attached to the specific numbers beyond their 

. - ■ - - ■ '•i' 

use for illustration. 

For a uniform cost factor, $300 per pupil is used. (.Agains, 
no special significance should bo attached. to the $300 value 
which is 35 percent less than one-half of NAPPE of ' the 1970-71 
school year.) The $300 may be assumed to consist Of two ■parts , 
$250 for teacher cost and $50 for supplies such as books and 
pencils. It will be assumed that the overhead costs such as 
the costs of building and transportation are zero since 
compensatory education of Title I consists mainly of programs 
supplcil?'ontal to the regular curriculum, . 



The torichcr cost component can be related to per pupil 
cost ill the IfoUowing equation:- 

For pupi]^ /Teacher^ s \ /rcuichcr-pupi n /proportion of 

cost / salai-y per V ■ rntio / / pupil's schoo] 

/ year } \ J time given to 

J \^ I ^ * \Title I progra 

In other words, the per pupil cost is the product of three 
items on the .right-hand side of .the above equation. This is 
an accounting equation that must hold true when appropriate 
values of per pupil cpst^ on the left side, and annual 
teacher's salary, on the right side, are specified; the 
adjustments must be made to the teacher-pupil ratio and the 
proportion of pupil's time In order to maintain the equality 
between the two ditferent dollar amounts . 

For ease of subsequent discussion, the items of the equation 
will be simplified as ' ■ 

(Cost) = CTeacher's salary) x (Teacher-pupil ratio) x (Pupil *s 

■ • time) , 

The national average teacher's salary of all teachers in 
public schools in 1971-72 was estimated to be $9,690,^. 
For ease of illustration, the average teacher's salary is set 
at $10|000 per year* Since per pupil cost is assumed to be 
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It is possible that average teacher Vs salary is not tha right 
datum since salaries of educational specialists would be more 
expensive, while salaries of teacher aids would be less 
expensive . 



$250 J 40 pupils can be assigned to one teacher. The Title I 
progranis are unlikoly to bo full tima programs ; hence , . three 
xombinational posslbilitiGS between the teacher pupil ratio 
and pupil *s time can be listed as follows, / : 

• To achor- pupil ratio Pupil ' s tim e^ . 

A . ' 1/10 1/4 (quarter tinie) 

B . 1/20 1/2 (half time) 

C - 1/40 1 (full time) 

Given tlic fixed aTiiounts ' of per pupil cost and teacher's ^ 

snlary, only, one o£ the possible combinations can bo chosen. 

For each combination ^ improving the teacher-pupil ratio must entail 

a reduction in child* s participation time / In the case of A/ for 

examples if the teacher-pupil ratio is to improve to 1/5, 

the pupil^s time must be reduced to 1/8 or one-eighth of 

his school time. It is instructive to view the teacher-pupil 

ratio as a qualitative, and the pupil's time as a quantitative, \ 

aspect of the compensatory education program. Then, it is ' 

clear that, if the available budget is fixed, quality and 

quantity are inversely related. - . 

The discussion of fixed cost in terms of a simple accounting 
relation should be interpreted carefully. First, the equation 
is not meant to be an empirical cost equation; it is used 
as a convenient explanatory device relating the logical 
implications of a fixed cost factor* It does not consider 
for example, the possible mix of toachcrs and teaching machines, 



although the cost of using the machines can bo translated to 
tcaclier cost* Second, tlie equation may bo used to calculate 
roughly the minimum necessary cost of compensatory education ' 
since the teacher^s service is necessary for the purpose*^ Third, 
a school or an LEA can control the teacher-pupil ratio and pupil' 
time; i*e.j the quality and quantity of compensatory education 
are controllable if ^'average** teachers are provided to the 
schools. It is clear that the teacher's salary, or the choice 
of teachers, becomes the crucial part of the equation ; however^ 
schools or LEAs cannot have much control over them. That is, 
teacher's salary is a given datum to LEAs, 

If actual averages for teacher * s salary are used in the 
above equation, LEAs with' a high average for teacher's salary 
must sacrifice either quality or quantity o± compensatory 
education if the fixed cost per pupil. is to be maintained. 
An alternative is to assign a nationally uniform teacher-pupii 
ratio and pupil's time and let per pupil cost vary. Such an 
alternatlye is subject to the same criticism as that of the 
use of unadjusted APPE values ; namely, qualitative differences 
ara not removed. Another alternative is to simply specify a, 
uniform value for teaclier's salary and justify such a choice 
on the basis that every child should receive the same quality 
of compensatory education. It can be seen that a choice for 
teacher's salary cannot be based on empirical Information 
available. It can, at best, bo based on some ethical • 
principles such as fairness. Finally^ the analysis with the 



cost equation docs nut invalidate the consideration of APPe' 
or teachor's salary in estimating the cost factor. The main 
question still remains how to relate them. 

Another possible equalization method, besides a. uniform 
cost factor, would be to assume the costs of compensatory 
education to be inversely related to APPEs , i . e providing 
more money per pupil where the expenditures for regular 
education are lower and, conversely, less money per pupil 
whefc the expenditures are higher. A possible means of 
implementing such a goal is to^provide more money per child 
where the concentration of eligible children is high 
since such a concentration ratio and APPE show a high inverse 
relationship. The idea underlying such an adjustment has 
already been incorporated in the present Title I allocation 
formula whereby LEAs with a high concentration of poverty 
children are assigned additional grants (part C of the 
present fdrmulii) , 

The rationale for such an adjustment is presumably based 
on the fact that it costs more to achieve a particular goal 
of compensatory education when an LEA has a high proportion 
of poverty children. The per pupil cost would be higher 
because, a child's educational disadvantage is compounded 
by an Impoverished school environment. It is argued by 
many, educators that peer group influence is crucial in a 
child's education process. If the peer influence is 
tinsatinfactory because of the high concentration of poverty 



cliildrcn, it may be argued that children i]i such an ^environment 
need more educntional resources to overcome the compound 
Gducational disadvantage. Moreover ^ high concentrations 
of poverty arc, as a rule, accompanied by low APPE values-at 
the LEA level* ■ 

What is the relative difference in concentration ratios 
of poverty children? Table 2 , 4 . 3 compares concentration ratios 
among the states as well as the counties. Ideally^ poverty 
concentration ratios should be compared at the individual 
school level, but the necessary data are not readily available 
even at the LEA level. The state and county comparisons 
nevertheless should be illuminating, ' - 

As Table 2 ,4 , 3 shows , the proportion of poverty children 
in a geographical area varies greatly both among the states 
and within individual states . The first column compares the 
poverty concentration ratio Cpercent of Orshansky poverty 
children between ages 5 and 17) for the states , using the 
1970 census data. Although the national average value of 
concentration is 14.81 percent, the state average values 
range from a low of 7.6 5 percent for Connecticut and New 
Hampshire to a high of 40,51 percent for Mississippi, In 
the case of Mississippi, nearly half the school age children 
belong to the poverty class. As can be observed, the southern 
states as a group belong to the higher concentration ratio 
category. . ' 
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4,80 


35:33 


Ml Tin n^nt^n 


9. 35 


3,87 


3 0,98 


Mississiniid 


40.51 


14 . 77 


^ 76.37 


Missouri 


-. 14.63 


7 . 25 


52,24 


Mo n t £1 n a 


13.07 


0 


34,28 


Nobrssks 


12.02 - 


0 


43,43 


Novada 


8.8 9 


0 ^ 


17.80 


New HainpshirG 


7. 65 


fi.04 


11,90 


New J QT s oy 


9.00 . 


3.05 


16,30 ^ 


New Moxico 


26.15 


1,39 


S2,1S 


New York 


12.49 


3.81 


27. SS 


North CarolinE 


22, 96 


8.96 


55.30 


North Dakota 


15 71 


7.47 


43, 57 


Ohio 


9.86 


3 , 95 


33.56 


OklEhoino. 


19.30 


7.46 


52 . 56 


Oregon 


10. S8 


5, 03 


19 . 56 


Pennsylvnnia 


10.74 


3.79 


, 21,87. 


D ^^ rf^ T ^ 1 « J 

Knouc isiana 


11.58 


5.90 


14.67. 


South Carolina 


28.01 


13.37 


59.23 


South Dakota 


18. SO 


8,01 


51,34 


Tennessee 


24.11 


12.40 


73. S3 


Texas 


21.34 


2.42 


70.87 


Utah 


.10.45 


2.47 


41.14 


Vermont . 


11.14 


7.30 


22.61 


Virginia 


17.62 


3.44 


51. 4r 


Washington 


9. 65 


6.32 


22.61 


West Virginia 


23. 77 


7.05 


47.58 


Wisconsin 


8.73 


4.29 


43.86 


Wyoming 


11.63 


4,68 


18,65, 


Dist. of Columbia 


22.41 


N,A, 


N,A. 


National Average 


14.81 







* County values nrc not available for Alnskn and the District 
of Columbia, In this ^tudy Alaska was treated as a single 
.county* 



The acxt two columns show the lowest and' highest ratios 
among the counties in each state. As to be expected, oven 
greater dispnritles of poverty concentration exist at the 
county lovel. It shouJd be noted that the lowest values for 
some states such as Alabama and Mississippi arc greater 
than the highest values of other states like Connecticut and 
New Hampshire, Since LEAs are smaller and as a rule more 
economically homogenoous than counties, the poverty concentration 
ratios can be presumed to show even greater disparities at 
the LEA level. The second and the third column ratios may 
be viewed as a gross picture of economic disparities existing 
among the LEAs , In view o£ such a large disparity , the 
need for some form of cos t ad jus tinent to the high concentration 
areas appears necessary. 

Another way of looking at the ^ disparity of^ the concentration 
ratios is comparing the values for some specif ic county 
characteristics. One such display is the comparison in 
terms of city- suburb an- rural counties as shown in Table 2.4*4, 
It is seen in the table that the large cities have uniformly 
high concentration ratios , the suburbs have lo\v ratios i and 
the rural counties are generally high, but with extreme 
variability. In spite of the rocbgnized economic difficulties 
of the large cities, the truly high concentrations/Qf poverty 
are found in the rural areas. 
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Table 2./?. 4 



Concentration 
in Forty-eight Selectod 



of Poverty 



Children 
Counties 







Cone . 


City 




Ratio 


Now York City, NY 




20. 


441 


Bronx, NY 




(27 . 


8 5) 


Kings , NY 




C23. 


88) 


New York, NY 




C?,s. 


363 


Queens , NY 




(8. 


17) 


Richmond, NY 




CS. 


813 


Philadelphia, PA 




19. 


13 


Bnltiniore (city) , 


MD 


24 . 


39 


Richmond, VA 




23. 


87 


Denver, CO 




15. 


48 


Orleans , LA 




34. 


71 


St . Louis (city) , 


MO 


26. 


2 7 


San Francisco, CA 




16. 


94 



Subur b 

Westchester, NY 
Nassau, NY 
Montgomery, PA 
Bucks , PA . 
Montgomery, MD 
Baltiniore , MD 
Henrico, VA • 
Fair fax , VA 
jeffcrson, CO 
Arapalioe, CO 
Jefferson, LA 
St . Bernard, LA 
St . Louis , MO 
Jefferson , MO 
Marin, CA 
San Mateo , CA 



S. 4S 
3. 81 
3. 7D 
4.5 5 



3, 
4 , 
5. 
4. 
5. 
S. 
11. 



89 
51 
93 
77 
12 
6 7 
51 



9.93 
4.68 
7. 01 
6 . 33 
S. 61 





Cone, 


- 1 


Rural^ 


Ratio 


i 
1 


Allefjanyj NY 


9 , 96 


\ 


Columbia, NY 


10,40 




Cortland^ NY 


10*08 




Crawford ^ PA 


11 84 




Greene 5 PA 


21. 22 


\ 


Wayne , PA 


10. 99 


4 


Garrett, MD 


26. 78 




Calvert, MD 


24. 09 


i 


Caroline J MD 


22. 96 




Ai;gusta^ VA 


IS. 79 




Greene , VA 


22.38 




Halifax, VA 


39.42 




Conejos J CO 


43. 53 


1 


Prowers, CO 


27.45 




Logani CO 


11.14 


- 4 


East Carroll, LA 


66. 19 




DeSoto, 'LA 


50.13 




St . Mary , LA 


26.52 


-15 


Pemiscot / MO 


48.80 


1 


Camden, MO 


2 7.27 


f 


Adair, MO 


14.41 


if 


Humboldt, ^ CA 


11.46 


5 


Merced, CA 


19. 84 




Yuba, CA 


18.02 


! 

5 




*In each state, one county was chosen that was also a 
large city (the five boroughs of New York City were 
treated as a single county3 , then two suburban counties 
of largo cities were choson, and finally three rural 
couatios ware chosen. , ■ 

Source: 1970 census of population. 
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If tho diverse effects of high poverty concentration 
on educriti oncil disadvantage are to be acknowledged, the question 
still rcjiiains as to what concrete foriii cost adjustments 
sliould take. ' (It sliould bo stressed that the necessity 
for siich an adjustincnt is not an established fact; hencaj, 
the Tula tionship be tween the cost of compensatory education 
and the poverty concenti^ation cannot be formulated in tei^ms 
of any accepted basisO One ready solution would be to 
raise the per pupil cost. For example, any one of the 
three items on tlie riglit-hand sldG of the cost equation 
discussed enrlier in this section, may be manipulated 
singly or in combination* Thus, better teachers may be ' 
provided, lower pupil- teacher ratios may be specified 
or more pupil time may be assigned under compensatory, 
education. The net effect oi these possible adjustments - 
is to raise the per pupil cost faictor, but the exact form 
of such adjustments cannot be prescribed with presently 
available information. - " 

Although many possibilities of adjustment can be entertained, 
the reiationship adopted in this study is a simple one of 
assuming some fixed weight for concentration ratios, l,e*, each 
county is given a bonus that is proportional to the size o£ 
its concentration ratio. Because of the absence of knowledge 
of this subject, the weight of the concentration factor 
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vis-a--vi5i tlio cost of compensatory education must bo a highly 

subjective choicc.^^ Also^ the eJifect of the concentration 

ratio on cost is not appliisd at the state level because 

the averaging among the counties would dilute the concentration 

effect. Needless to sayj it would be desirable to apply 

tjic concept nt the LBA levol* 

In summary, due to the absencQ of information on the actual 
costs of componsatoi'y education ^ three broad configui^atlons 
of cost of coinpens atory education may bo assumcci in comparing 
the costs among aTeal units. These are: (ID postively 
related to the costs of regular education ^ (2) uniform 
throughout the nation, and (3) nGgativcly related to the 
costs of regular educati on , The choice among them ^ however^ 



ife . -------- . ^ . .. 

The rerationshlp , between the cost of compcnsatpry education and 
concentration rat io' %vas foi^m.ulated in the following linear form 

M = M' il + aCj r . ■ : 

where M' represents the cost per child without considering the . 
povei'ty concentration effects C the concentration ratioj a the 
weigjiting constant , and M the adjusted cost of compensatory 
education. Four values of the constant a were used in the 
course of this study (0, ^.5* 5, and lOD , and the results 
are reported in Chapter 3* 

The concept of concentration does not apply to the SEA grants. 
When a concentration effect is applied, the LEA authorizations 
. are increased. in a proportional reduction process the SEAs 
would therefore suffer a greater reduction than when the 
concontrnt ion effect ia not applied. To prevent this, when 
there is a concentration effect and a proportional reduction, \ 
the autliorlzations for SEA grants are increased in proportion 
to the ovorall increase in the LEA authorizations, , 
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inu^it rcrst not on jin cjivpirlcal baHis but on matters of' 
principle* 'ilic situation is uiifcrcnt from that facing 
tliG choicQ among the data for enumerating oligible children 
Por thai puri^osQ, the pro])3aiii Is choosing iniionH the 
nvailahlr dnta on Iho basis of llio cri.tcn'i;i of iinirormity, 
currency, nccuracy^ etc. Bccnuso of the dilfcrcnt nature 
of dcci Bions required in the choice of £i cost factor for 
the formula, the numerical analyses of grant allocations in 
Chapter 3 arc concernod prdmarily with comparing the 
possible distributional outcomes among the aroal units 
under difforently assumed configurations of regional costs . 



2.5 Adjustment for Underfunding CReduction Procedure) 

nxcopL in the first year of implementation, Title I 
has consistently faced the problem of appropriation levels whi 
are lower than the levels of entitlement. This condition, 
known as underfunding, shows no s igns of diminishing . It 
is possible to eliminate underfundincr bv radnr.inCT thf^ m^r 



) undcrlyiiig coiisidorntiori in a reduction procecUiro is 

Should all cligiblcH bo i^cduccd in the ssinc proportion 
lid some receive pre fo rent ial trcatniGnt? In the present 
allocation procedure^ SEA children are fully funded, 
the LEA children are partially funded. As the extent 
r funding grov/s , this disparity grows also. The following 
]iav/s that the average allotjnent per SEA cJiild has 
ed about 70?; since FY6 7j while average allotment per 
Id has been rolatively constant* 

Averago Dollar Allotment Per Child 

FY6 6 FY6 7 FYG8 FYS 9 FY 70 ' FY 71 FY 7 2 

gram $243 239 263 297. 328 358 413 

^ram $206 164 168 149 17U 175 168 

lational levol, the consequence o£ this non-proportional 

Dn is sniall for most children; In a completely 

Lonal reduction, the average allotment per eligible 

SEA and LEA) in Fy72 would have been $178, This 

itii a 6 percent increase for the LEA children and a 

mr -J^-rGase for the SEA children. It is quos tionabl e , 

^l< ^iM^ that SEA chidlron who constituto only 4 percent 



load to two putontial rntionalus for tho form tluit a reduction 
procedure sliould take. 

First, any reduction in the funding per clilld should be 
bnscd upon knowledge of benefit-cost functions for the various 
groups of cligibl'e children. For cxnniplOj if it were known 
tlu'it a 10 percent reduction i,n funding for one ni\o group would 
result in. n S percent ruduction in benefit, and that a 10 
percent reduction in funding for a second ago group would 
result in a 20 percent reduction in benefit, then the second 
group would merit proforential treatment. 

Socond, any reduction in the number of eligible children 
to be served would probably rely on intuitive a;rguincnt. 
For example, the migrant children might be viewed as 
especially disadvantaged because, altliough impoverished, 
their mobility prevents them from qualifying for welfare 
prog ranis . - 

Since detailed knowledge oi benefit-cost functions in 
compensatory education is beyond the state of the art, the 
first kind of justification for preferential treatment cannot 
be sustained. Whether a justification of the second type can 
be supported Is entirely a matter of judgment, and not a matter 
that can be finally resolved hero. Thus, the equity consideration 
s^Gms to require proportionally equal reduction for all children. 

KIC 

■a— However, there are several examples of inequity which , 



dcporiJiiig on v/hcthcr tlic instituiioiis ' serving them arc 

Htbiiin hucTod uikUt local oi' sintc ausplcos. In ,the enumeration 

for FY73, 68,865 neglected and delinquent children were 

counted as eligible for the LEA program, and 61 , 004 for the 

SliA program. Obviously, the latter group rccoives a 

significantly higher level of funding. This result is 

due solely to an accident of administrative arrangQment. 

A parallel example would be the funding for handicapped 
children. Title I funds are limited to those children in 
stritc-operatud institutions. Thus, no money is provided 
to many handicapped children who are servGd by LEAs,* It 
should also be mentioned that programs for handicapped 
children are given additional grants through the Bducation 
.of the Ilandicappcd Act CPLDl- 230 , fonnerly Title VI of ESEA) . 
While those considerations may not apply directly to the 
reduction proccdurQ, they substantiate the 'inequity of 
fully funding Title I grants for the handicapped. 

One factor which attempts to ameliorate any inequities 
duo to underfunding is the "floor" provision. The floor 
guarantees some minimum level of funding for each' state. 

In theory, the floor is intended to insulate the eligible 
child from the vicissitudes of funding levels. In practice, 
O 1, — - — ■ 

ERIC ' 

The Bureau of Education of the Handicapped, in USOE, estimated 
for rY72 that there were . 6.5 million handicapped children in 



however, the floor appllas ut tlio state level. One result is 
that hOiiic UiAs receive substantiall)' higher' allocations (in 
proportion to their cntitlomcnt) than othors . In VY72^ the 
majority of the states [those supported at the floor level} 
rcccivocl 39 percent of tlieir entitlonicnts ^ wliile New Mexico 
(supported by a floor level) received 471 of its entitlement, 

Tlie Jicecl for tlic^ floor provision arises when the 
cntitj Oiiionts of some states increase more rapidly than the total 
nppropr int Ion , Any increase in a state's entitlciiicnt depends 
upon two factors: (I) the increase in APPIJ and, (2) the 
increase in the AFDC counts, Although the effect of APPB 
increases has been relatively small^ the effects ot differential 
increases in the AFDC data have been the principal cause of 
the need for the floors, 

Any lessening of intorstato biases in enumerating the 
eligible childron shouldi therefore, lessen the need for 
the floors and reduce the gap betwee'V the floor and the 
actual allotment levels. In particular, changing. the 
enumeration method from the additive AFDC of the present 
formula tc multiplicative AFJDC components , as considered 
for the alternative formula possibilities , should leasen , ; 

the need for the floor provision* The use of a uniform 
cost factor would supplement this effect* 



Ch^iptor 3 

ALTfiR>iAT!Vli ALJ^nC'VI'ICKS ANIJ TIIHJH l.iiqqiCTS 

'1110 allocation of Title 1 fuiicls to tlic coiuity level is a respon- 
sibUity of the IISO):, ^ Hie orCiclal allocntion is coinputcd aiijiually. 
Although the cDinputationMl task is^ a lal^orious m\d lengthy procoss, a 
niixtiiro of coinputor and manua] prococlurGS has proved to bo satis- 
factor)^ for prof^ajii requirements. Harly in this study it becaJiiG 
api^arciit that a great infmy alternative allocations should be examined. 
In soiTie fonnula grant pragrains ^ it would liave been possible to do this 
by analyzing a small portion of the system, Hiis cannot be done in 
the case of Title I. It is not possible to siniulate the allocation 
witli any scijnple, bocausc the reduction procedure imist work on the 
total allocation. Accordingly, a major Initia] effort of this study 
was spent in developing a co,:pitor system wliich duplicates the official 
allocation procedure, ^ _ 

: llie examination of numerous alternative allocations ^ and the 

analysns of their effects on the distribution of Title 1 funds ^ has 
been carried out by , use of the computerized system. Each computer 
simulation of the allocation process involves the following: ^ 

1, Selection of poverty children data for each of 3,113 counties, 
froni census data, , 

2, rpdating of census data-with current AEDG data, 

3, Designation of cost valuis to be used. 
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!). CoiiipLit-it iuii nf iiir CMiMlk'inr'iiiS for KliAs ;iiid coiiiitios. 

6. Rc'ilik'i ion of the coiiipuicd cntit loiiicnts as rci|iiirccl. 

7. As-;i;rc'i;at,iQn of finn] coiinl)' rosults for pre .son tat ion, ■ 

■ To faciritnto nnniys.iF, of the proposoc] allocations, mi arbitrary- 
"stantianl rillocation formula" was clcvolopod. This standard formula ises 
.the Orsiiaiisky data froiii the 1070 census for the base cnumoration of 
poverty children. To update the 1970 data, the standrird forniula then , 
inultiplics each county's initial value by the changu in AHDC data for 
tliat rospectivo state. The county' cnuniorations are then nomalizcd ' 
according to the CPS cstltnate:; of the nntionn] total. 

A unifunii cost factor of ^mo per child is used for the staidard 
formula, llic rGduction procedure in the standard formula assumes no . 
floors, and proportionally reduces all SEA and coiuity grants from the 
calculalod entitleiiient to the appropriation of Si. 5 billion for the 
51 states under I'art A. nie. 'istandard'^ entitlement of $300 per child 
then becomes an. aaiotinent of $155 per child. 

lliG distributional results of eadi proposed alternative are compared 
to that of the staiidard formula. Subsequent analyses are presehted in 
terms of cliajige with respect to the standard, " . 

Presentatj.on of actual results for 3,113 individual comties would 
be imijractical. For simplicity, three different methods of displaying 
results are used. Those are: ' 

1. Aggregating all results into 51, equal size,' groups' of ebunties 



QijHtci iiicDinu (liinlic^^t to lowest) or ])crceiit of poverty 
diilclroii (lowust lu l]i);hest}.^^ licsults for the first 62 
counties riro then siiiiininri zed hito the fir^^t ''pscudo-sttito^-* 
or group* This process coiitinuos luitil nil 3413 counties 
arc aggrcoated into 51 groups. It siioulcl bo c]i]i)hcisizedj 
there is no geographic basis of distribution; theroforei 
eocli group may contBin countios from all over the nation. 
2, 'llic s^inia process is c^irried out at a higher lovel of aggregation , 
five cqunl-size county groupings, llie word "quintilo" is 
used in this text to describe these groups. 
- 3. Sujiuiiari zation by states. 

The computer .system developed for tiiis study is being inaiiitained 

through FY73 in anticipntion of its subsequent use for other analyses 

which may be desired, 

3,1 Methodology 

3, LI Conceptual Pramawork for Analysis , The pui:pose of the following 

aaialysis is to evaluate tlie allocation effects of the factors that make 

up the- proposed Title I allocation fonnulai Such evaluations, by 

shov-ing the numerical mapitudes of the effects , would be valuable in 

refoniiulnting grant allocation pi:'0Gedures for compensatory educationi 

ITic effects of the formula are analyzed singly and in various combinations. 

^lliree other criteria wCi-'G considered but not used, Tliey were income 
y per ■scliopl enrollment , number of poverty children , and total income ^ , 

\^ ^ deficit. The first criterion is almost identical to per capita income, 
. ; whereas the latter two were almost -identical to each others The nimiher 



Tlio fiicXuvs Vjiat miikn up the foiTOiIn arc the followiTig: 

1. Linuinorntion oT the eligible children, 

2. ('est of cojiipcnsntory cclucntion. 

5* (ionccnt rution of ])ovurLy chUdrun, 

I)i f rcixniVi nl funJiiig botwcon hllAs and SUAs. 

5. Proscnco or absence of the floors, 
lirich of the factors Cein be varied^ independent of tlie otliers, aiid 
effects cinalyzcd. llic second and tlie third factors in the above list 
pertain to the cost of coiiipensatory education ^ and the fourth and the 
fifth pertfiin to the reduction procedure* For ease of presentation ^ 
there rorOj thn five factors have been consolidated into three cgn^onents: 
(1) niiniber of eligible children; (2) cost factor incori^orating the concen- 
tration effect j and (3) reduction procedure. . 'Ilio three con^onents of the 
formula arc desigiiated^ respectively, as K CKids) j M O^foney) , and 
R (Reduction procedurG) , . 

llie variations of the three fomula coinponents are defined in Table 
3,1,1, The first variation of the nuniber of poverty cliildren (K^^) should 
bo read as follows: the nuiiiber of children from families whose income was 
below $2,000 in the 1960 census plus the number of children from families 
recaivlng AFDC pa>nnonts above $2,000 as of January 1972* For K^^ the ^ 
nujiiber of children below $2,000 fiimily income is replaced by the newer 
data from tile 1970 census. For K^, the nimiber of children represents 
those whose faJiiily income was below $3,000 according to thfe 1970 census, 
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Conii)oncnls of tho Titlo ] Ailocnti^n I'omila 

K O^whQY of l^ovcuy Childron) 

$2,000 CGO) + AITC (72) nhovo $2,000 

$2,000 (70) + AITC (72) ^ilunv $.7,000 

$3,000 (70) + mx (72) nbove S^^nOO 

S3,non (70) X Arnc Kndo ]mlju:;tv(l for CB cstimntos] 

Ursh;iii-.ky (70) >: mi: |;uljilsltul [ov iTH nsliiiiiJU? 

M (tot: SO^ of Am Mian Anpljcablo) 

MAX CSAPPli, NAPpnj; Concentratjon nffcct; none 

W\X CSAI^PIH, NAPPE); Concuntmicn Of feet: low 

m (SAPPP, NOTD); Concentration Hifoct: moderate. 

{SAPm, NAPPP); Concentration Effect: hifih 
SAPPE; Coiiccntnitjon Effect: none 
SAPPB; Conccntriition BffGct: low- 
SAPPH; ConconLniLion liflect: inodcrntc 
SAI-Pl;; (!i!iu til! r.il ioh l-Jivi i ; In)ili 
$300;. ('niii^rnt r;i! i()n PflVct ; iioni^ 
$300; Concrntnition liffcct; low 
$300; Concentration' liffcct; niodcrate 
$300; Concentration Effect; high " 

R (Reduction Procodure) 

Nonproportional Reduction; Floors for LEA grants 
NonprnporLiDiinl Reduction; No floors for LEA grants ; , 
Proportloniil Reduction; Floors for U3A r^ants / . . , 
Proportionnl Reduction; No floors for LEA grants 



n^co-vinp niuiunl nunUy nssistnucc nlK)TO S3,()()n iKiyjiiciit level/ Vor ■ 
niuI Kf_, llio elijUirvn hcvlow tli- $5,(100 niniily ineoiiie niul the OrrOinnsky 
.nniniy ijicnmu Jevels, resj^oct i voly , nre jnii 1 tipl iecl by tha chniinijig rates 
of Ai-nC diiJdran of all pn)niicnt levels (\,o., not conrined to those 
receiving pnymentH above $2,000 or $3,000 per year) between 1D70 and 
1972.^ 

'llic vuriations of the cost component arc the combinations of three 
costs and rour concentrat ioii effects , ^Jlic tliree costs are: 

3. 50 percent of whicliever is grcatei— state or nat^^ona] 
APPli: MAX (SAPi^li, NAlTli), 

2. fiO peiveiit of sfnie APPH: SAPI^iU 

3. $300 per eligible cliild: $300. 

llic concentration effects are classified as none^ low, moderate, and 
high. \, 

The variations of reduction procGdurc are composed of (1) proportional 
or nonproportional reduction and [2] the presence or absence of the floors 
for the UlA grants. Hie nonproportional mode of roduction fully fimds 
tlie SliAs while ratably reducing the LHA grants, nnd the proportional mode 
ratably reduces lioth the HHA and LIJA grants* 

The fonnula cannot be exercised until the appropriation level and 
tlio LKA floor value are specified, llio two appropriation levels assumed 
are $1,5 billion and $1,6 billion, Tlie three floor values for LEA grants 
are assujned at 80, 90, and 100 percent of n72 grcint level for LEA ' 



Thc! .scluctlon tif the twu appraj-.i-int inn l.uvuls is h;iscul on fiiiclinjj 
m niiioiint cIosl- lo tlu' l'V7.^ love] wliii;]i w:is $!.() IjilJifsii.. The KClnction 
of llic llii'i-i- rifu?)' vnliifs is luinrd on riiuliiii; siiil/ililc' v.ilucjH that am 
consistonl. with/ilio asHuiiit'd ripproprinlijon levels. Mic.i tlio rioor value 
is dcfinec] ns ]00';i of the I'Y72 grants, the $1.5 b:illion appropriation 
level is insuHiciont to sntisfy thy floor rcqLiiroinents for the LEAs if 
tlic S!:Ah nrc fully funded, llence, 80 nJid 90 percent vnlucs are also 
incliukHl. . ■ * 

In the present nnnlysis, the numher of varintions fissigned to each 
of the items is as follow; 

ilnuiiicrntion of clnldron ■ 5 

Cost of conipcii.sntory education ■ 12 

l<ntab]o reduction , 2 

Appropriation level 2 

- Floor values for LI3A grajits 4 •. ^ 

'ilic total nuiiibor of possible fonnula variations is tlie product of the five 1 
numbers, or 960. , Computing and; aiialyzing the gr;mt allocatio | 

. ■ ^ ' ■ i 

the possible variations would be impractieal, llirough an a_ priori ! 
selection, thorcrore, ISO varintions have actuany been coiii]^^^^^^ I 
analyzed,* . ... 

■ ■ Such a seloction process, as woU thc selection of the vnwm;; ^ r i 

..... . , . . ' ■ " ' ' ' ■ ■ ' i 

Q the three foriTiUla coinjioncnts, : involves soniQ subjective.: iudponts 0^ ! 

ERIC , " 

™— part of the analysts, a fact that shoulcl be J<ept in mind in inteipretin'g ,.; 



Mivn tlio rinu: vrii'intions oT the fonnula c:o!n])oncntp , I.e., Kj , Mp 
nncl ;iru .conihinotl, llii' resuil is tlic proscnt Title I allocation 
iiiecli.'ininm, Jt, liowcvur, is not used as the standard case ngninst which 
(oi'r;!il;i vnri ;it ion;; nri" ffirnpnrocl liocnu.so cln:in|i so woulcl obHCurc fcho 
v;irioiis nlloi'nlinn cITc-rls ihnl nrc to ho niVilyzt'ci ;iniJ cviriuntocl. It 
is for tiris vemon tlint t1iu HlfUidni-il cnso Ih i:ho combinntion of K^, M^, 
find R^. It is a simplo case in the sense thnt ever)' eligible child is 
nllgtted an equal amount, tlie s])eciflc level dopending solely on the 
apprupriatJon lovol and the ]i;rrtlculnr K value. It is equivalent to 
dividing the nppropriatiDn equally nmong nil the eligihle children of 
fuiy pnrticiilnr omjiiioratioii, but disregnrding all other considerations 
such as the floors, difforential costs, or difforontinl needs . The 
choice of tlie stmdard case tlius sntisfies the purpose of tliis study- 
analyzing, the factors nfrccting the anocation of Title T grants and 
ovaluatini; their nunioricol significtmce. 

3.1.2 Aggre gation of Counties . The analysis of the effects of different 
Title I allocations might he niade at any of three levels; 

1. Stnte. . 

2 . Coun ty ' • . 

3. U-L 

The analysis of the iinpact at thq sdiool district (I^EA) level is . 
ruled out, however desirable it may be, since poverty children data are , 
not- yet available for LliAs, In some ways, the state level is desirable 



t ,n! iiH- n!i;il)':vis is coi;Jiu:ltd with roHpoct to ccnintics. Tliis is 
•l)c-c-:uisc' c(u,iitic-s un.' \m\v Iic)mo};c.iiuoiis units niid more clusuly reflect tli 
conJitioiiS of the IJiAn. Also, tho I'nncuJitrntion orfucr of poverty 
' l^'>'*'!' inorf iiK'niiinj-rti) ni Ww Cfninty level. 

As cxplnijicil enrlicr, llie pre-irnt ;tt i oii nf resiilfs n^u^ ''^'K-ites 
couiilies on tlie hnsiK oC t wo elui i-nei c c i nt' i en of I'elavnnee to TitJe T: 
.1. County ])er CiipJtn income. 

2. t;c)uiity per cent of poverty children in its school age populatior 
Those two chnractaristicH nro in general invcDrsely correlated, 'mat Is, 
u county w.itli n Irigli por capitn income tends to ]invc n low concentrfition 
oF poverty children, and vice vcrsn. 

It is of: Interest to note how the totnl populntion of poverty 
children is distributed nmong county quintile groups. On the per 
capirn income l)nsis, the distribution is highly skowed; on the pcrcGnt • 
. poverty children basis, it is not. nicsc distributions are compared in 

Tabic 5.1 .2- 

Table 3.1 .2 
i)l^TRIBUTn)N OF IWnmT CIIILIJRHN BY COUN^^^ 

Quantiles Uankcd Percent of All Quint lies Hanked Percent Qf AJ 
Hy Per Cnpita Poverty Cliildrcn by Concentrnt ion of Poverty Chi 3 dr 
''^^"'"^ In This nroup Poverty Children In Tliis Grouc 

1. Lowest Income . " 16% 1. I iighest Concentration , 191 ■ 

V ■ - ^' ■ ^ ^ 2.- . ■ ■ . - ..23'--- 
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This t:iMf; shnv^s, rii-slj the Jcirt^c iiu.ii!)C)S of po\'ui'iy r! i i Ith'O]) nro 
rouihl ill nrcris with hi^;lj nor ccLj^itn iiiconiO, Sudi an nppnrc'jit nnomaly 
iiiorcjy refiners the frict thnt innjiy of tlic large coiintir!; fnll iiito the 
liif;liosL par cnpitn jncomci quintilc2, Alonj; with hiftli per capita income, 
thaso coLiiitios liavq conccntrnrions of ])OVorty cliildron* Hint is^ some 
of the l{in;c CQUiitics in the irighast por cnpita income? (juintilc are noX: 
in the iowcHt quiivtilo raiilcad by concentration of poverty cliildren,^ 
(Tlicso instances hIiouI.lI not lie viowod ns invn] klnt:ing tho notion of the 
cxistanco of a ba^jc invci^^^u relationsliip bctTCon tlie t^vo rankings,** 
The calculatocl nllociition rosuits are nioro goncrally presented in 
taiiiis of tiic per capita income ranking; of conjitics only because: 

1, 'llic county ranking.n by per cnjiitn incomo and percent poverty 
children show a liigh degree of inverse correlation. 

2, Per capita inconiG is a more unainbiguous economic measure. . ' 

3, Allotinont per pupil is sensitii^o to fi county \s economic conditions 
* but not to its niuiibor of elio^ible cliildren per se, 

]n general J counties can not bo neatly classiricd as cities, suburbSi 

or niral. lliuSj the tw coimty statistics do show the distributionai 

conscHiuences among the counties in tcmis of economic measures but not the 

offccts among tlie cities, suburbs, nnd rural regions. To this end, 48 

'*I'or exnmplaj three boroughs of New York Ci ty— Manlinttan, Brnoklyn, and 
Bronx— fill belong to tlio quintlle having highest per capitn income but 
also l^eJong to thr.'quintile having tlic, second highest percent of poverty 
children, _ • ' ^ 

'^]n the case of the 24 counties in Marylnnd witli Washington, D. C, treated 
as a county, tlie rank-order correlation coerficicnt of the i'.;o measures 
was -0.7192. Wien Washington, D. C, and Baltimore City were excluded 
the coefficient increased in absolute size to =0,8834. 
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couiitjc^-; rroiii S HtatcH nro sojoeltnl and their nlloliiiont levels firo 
fvahintcHL Di f fcM^ciicc?; In the distrihutinnn] crfcci: njiioiip citiGSj 
snluui^Ss :lik1 viiral nrcns nrc nccoiiipli shed only wlicn the conccntrfition 
fnctor i:^^ kidded to the cost fnntor, ' 

3.1.3 Vvofiout lit] p^T^M s Lire . In most of the analyses , the ailotmcnt per 
cli|;;il)la eliild i?. a more grapliic coniparison oiiiong counties than t]ic total 
dollar^4. 'Jliis is because tl)e nliotjiient y eliild: . 

1, Directly relates to the cost of cunipensatory education, 

2, l^einovos size difrerences (in tems of the count of poverty 
cln Idren] rmiong counties . . 

Por cxninplc, this t)npe- of analysis pennits a direct coniparison of allocation 
consequences among large urban and sniall rural count ies* 

However, when comparing efrccts of using different meajis of counting 
poverty clilldren (values for K) ^ the allotment per clrikl statistic can be 
iiiis] ending, Var example ^ Tabic 2.3,2 shows that the f ive popiuation 
totals vary from roughly 4.S million to 8,4 Million, A change in K can 
mnkc a i)rnjjnrtional change in the dollars per child allotment while the 
total alluttnent to a county unit might be unnfrectcd* 
3,2 Cost and Conceivti^ation lifTect 

Because the real cost of coinpensafory education and its pattern of 
regiojinl variation are not knowjij tlie cost factor in the allocation 
forniula Ins lieen inteiproted as tlio incremental resources necessary (per 
pupil) to carry out supplenicntal con^iensatory education.^ Tliree broad 
rsgional cost configurations based on APPE values are discussed in 
Section 2. 4 ^ and their concrete forms are assigned to be 



O j 50 ])crccnt of sVHfL' M'Vl' (smni) \ 
(2) uiii roriii cost (if $3[U); and 

(5) ndclltionHl money in prnportjon to t\w ^izc of poverty 
concciitratj on. 

Hic pru^c^nt Jy imci^d cop^r rfictor (Inrgnr of tlio stata oi' national. APVH) is 
an intojiiiPiJiate case botwoon 0) nnd (2) ahovo^ and will be treated ris 
sucli ill this analysis, 

'nic main pur])Osc of tlio niuiiurical analysis of tho cost factor is to 
compnre the allocation oTrects of tiltornati cost aKsuin])tions. Since 
tlie nuiln locus of tlie earlier discussion on cost dealt witli the regional 
dispnritics of AITE according to income measurOj the Following analysis 
is^conccrncd witli the manner in which economically difrorent regions 
are affected by alternative cost factors, 

7^*2 A nomiKirison of Costs wit hout ConcontratiQn Effect , ITie first 
comparison deals with tliQ distributional consequences of using [1) SAPPB, 
(2) mo per pupil or (3) hVa (SAPPE, NAITC), as the cost factor. First, 
tiie coni]:)nrison of allotincnt per pupil by county quintilcs between SAPPE 
and tlio $500 vuiuo is Bhoxm Jn Talkie 3,2,1, 

'llic per pupil allotinents demonstratG| as expectedj the incoine bias 
of using SAPPE values, toly the liighest income quintile (i.e.s 20 percant 
of tho counties) benefits by using SAPPEs rather thaii a unifomi cost 
factor. 11ns results from the fact that 46 percent of the poverty 
(Orshansky) children, in tenns o£ the 1970 census enujner ition (see 
Tabic 3,1.2), T^eside in the counties belonging to the highest income 
quintile. The results, therefore, may be interpreted to imply that by 
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-10 




165 


154 


-7 


5, Hipjiost inconio 


165 


192 


16 


COMPAHlSfW OF A 


Tnble ? 
LLnTMl-Nl' 


PUP] I. 


: $300, MAX, SAPPn 


Quintilcs lifinlcod 
by Pot Cupi ta 
Income 


■ $300 


MAX (8/ 


\]'P]j,NAPP]:0 ' SAPPK 


I, l.owcHt jnccniG 


$]65 




$153 $125 


Z. 


165 




155 136 


3- 


165 




157 149. 


4. 


165 




159 ' 154 . 


5. Ilighcst income 


165 




175 192 



=^Th_c ^65 per inipil allotnient luicler tlie $300 cost factor is adiieved for 
any otlier constant cost so long as it is greator thaji $165, mien the 
reduction procoduro is ])raporlional and no floors apply, tlie fonnula 
meroly divides the total appropriatinn oqually among' the eligiblcs. THb 
neutnility of a imifo™ cost carries ovor if concentration offocts are 
adcicd HO lonj; as the roduction proccHlurc :is proportional and no floors 
ara n])pliod. In tliis Honse, the clioice of any particular imifonii cost 
value is aii^itrniy. 

^'-^Tho pcrcentago valuos do not siim to zero since (1) the per child allotment 
valuos incoiiiornto the totai allotinents and the number of children, and (2) 
the quintilcs contain unequal numbers of children. 
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chOD.nivi M unirnrin cost j :\ luryy i;:;rinriiy of count io.^ would rccciVQ 
higher |KM' pupil :ilioi iiioiit Moi'tniVcr. llio nOditiiUial ^iiiiounts to be 

Tlie pivsiNitly nsecl cc^sl 'fncno]-, MAX fSAIMMi,NAIM1; j , is rj c'cmiprDmi so 
case lioiwcon tlio usu of a unirorm cost ^ind SAPPl-s, Since income levels 
and APi'li values HhD\v close aHsockitjon (i.o.^ tlioy show high positive 
CDrroiatioii] , tlio allocation results of using MAX CSArPJ:,NA]'Pn) as the 
co^t ract:or ore intcnncdiatQ betwcon the uni fomi cost' md SAPPlii results. 
Such results arc pi^osonted in Tnble 3,2.2, 

It sliould be noted that when MAX(SAP]Mi,NAJ^PP3 is used as the cost 
factor, the eFfect of iNAPPIl results in rGlatively equal per pupil allot- 
monts for four of the cjujntLle groups. It may be inforrod that the 
mnin beneficiary oF using MAX (SAPPP jNAlTli) as the cost factor instead 
of a uiiifoiTii cost is tlie top 20 percent of the couJities meBSured in 
tcn-Ls of per capita income. 

3,2.2 Concentration n ffcct , Tlie purpose of incoriiorating the concen- 
tration effect into the cost factor is to channel more funds to the 
areas witli high concentration of poverty cliildren, lliis ajnoimts to^more 
funds for low income areas. iTie effect of concentrntion is^ould be even 
greater if the initial cost factor favored low incotiie areas. Accordingly , 
the anocation results should show the greatest monetar)^ increase for 
low income arrsas when tlie concentration effect is incoiiDOrated with 
the UJiifonn cost factor. Table 3,2.3 shows results of adding the 
sajiie concentration effect to the initial cost factors of $300 per pupil 
and SAPPE. 
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Tab] a 3.2.3 

lo mpnrisnn of AckHng the Sn m CQn ccntrntiion F nctor t o 
jjj 1 Tcront' JnitTal CoHts ' " " ' 



By Por Cnpitri 
]riC oino 

1 . I .owe s t In C- oine 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. Iligiiest Tncomo 



I. $300 Per Pupil 



Witliout 
ConcentTOtl on 

$165 

365 

165 

165 

165 



IV'ith 

Concentration 
$271 
201 
167 
158 
133 



I DifforoncG 
04% 
22 
1 
-4 
-19 



I:.. SAPPE 



1. Lowest JnGoiiic 
2. 

3. , ■ 
4. 

5. Highest Income 



$125 
136 
149 
154 
192 



$214 
171 
156 
151 
163 



71% 

26 
5 

-2 
-15 
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ilj Wm: \:\x^yy \\vrKv\\X\\vy iiiri'cviso in tlic lowrsi iiiconio quiiitlle 
t(i hij'iiest iiit^difi-^ cjUiiitih' n^^^iilts rrniii the uncqiinl disLrj" 
lniij:)n o\ pcivcrly diilditMi in llic rasjK^ctivo quhU/nus, If tho cli stiihution 
of j):)vwr'l:y clnlcii'cii were unjroriii for all quintiloSj the relative changes 
ill the nllotmonl pcM' pupil nniong the ciiiinlrnos wouUl exactly cajiccl out, 

(2) Tlic ivlntlvo Htrcngtl] of concunti'ntion cffoct is siniilar for 
both Vtiliioi; qT jrntifnl cost^, ^JTmt is, the clistriliutlons of Difference'* 
colunin npjinnr ({uito piiiillnr, 

{V) Tlic ]iurposc: of the concent rat ion effect is to reallocate the 
gvaiit iiioncy amnng ocononiicnlly different countlGs. Tliis phenomOTon is 
not f^oiiicliiing intrinsic in tlic \<ny the concontratlon .cffoct operates; 
rntlior, it results from linving to divide a fixed ajnoujit of grant money. 
If tlie nu])ply of totnl grant inoney woiro unlimited, a quite different 
outcome Kould occur. Specifically^ every caiuity would receive a higher 
allotinont pur child compared to tlie initial situation wlien the concen- 
tration cfroct is ul5Sont; tho sizes of ndditional ajiiount would be 
propnrf'ional to the sizes of concentration ratio. Wien the suppiy of 
total grant inoney is fixed, introduction of concentration effect is 
equivfiicnt to a ronllocation of the grajit money from richer to poorer 
coimties, 

3*2.3 Intensity of Cioncontrntion Hfrcct, llie spGciflc consequences of' 
incoi^ioratiiig a concentration effect into the cost factor were described 
in tlie prGceding section, Wiat was not described is the possible change 
in allocations in_ response to vaiying the intensity of concentration 



M<n\' s}HH-i I icnl ly, ilio iiniuui anci^ or rolnt ivr wlyjii of the 
t.uiK.Mil rnl iciii rMrrt vis-n-vi^i n |:ivci) ccist nictni' c;ii) bu vnriud rrcoly 
so thnt such consuriuoncos Hliould be studied. 

The question iintnrnljy nrisos wliat KGxght sliould he attfjchcd to the 
coiiCJjitratJcni effect. Tlio nllocation results of altcnintivc weights 
givcii to concoirtrntion effect arc Bhoxm in Table 3/2, 4. ITie table 
represoits tlie outcomes using tlirce different concontration weights 
(Icnv, niodernte and l]]g]i) witli tlic $300 per pupil cost and compares them 
in tnc rcHuUs derived from ilic Hrinie cn^t without :u\y conccntj^ation 
efrect. The designations, low, mndevalQ, and higli are aii)itrnry; what 
iiiatters is that tlieir relative rankings are maintained. llie $300 per 
pupU is chosen liecausc changing allocations are tlius easier to compare by 
qnintJles, Init similar effects would result for the otlier costs. 



^More specificnny, tlie coiicentrat ion effects can he defined in terms 
of the cost Connula discussed in Section 2.4^ 

/ M = M' C-+aC) 

wliere M is per pupil cost incorporatJiig concontration effect, 

hV is cost, . . ■ , 

C is concentration ratio of poverty cliilf ren^ and 
... a is the weiglitiiig constant* 

1110 four cases of concentration effoct are defined in terms of the 
weighting constant as, 

none: 0 

low: a ^ 2.5 

moderate* a ^ 5 - . , 

high: a = 10 

It should be stressed that the choice of the specific values for the 
wen ghting constant is an arbitrary and subnective one, depending on a 
pj^cMerencc 1 or clcsJrcd, QUtcomes, • 



.ERIC 



i\hjU^^:\'i\j^^\iH) i'ijT "i 10' iTn n-fr-'" — - — 

^„ Nmic Low " ' ' Mc^nitTJ"'^"^ 

i. Lowc^5t Income $]6S $23S $271 |303 

2- 165 187 



201 2.12 



lori J 67 ]68 



4. 



ISD 158 1S6 



S. Highest JiU'onic 165- 142 



13.1 123 



In tlio nbovc tohjo, Ml::icenl,lo chnni-as are conrjncd to tho first, 
the sccnnd, niul tJic fi fth qu int i ] cs, wliilu the third niul fourth quintilcs 
lire nrrected only h1 ightly. StiJl, thcHc- mimhon; nrc not sufficient to 
dctcii„i„o what tliu %,proprinto" wuight sliould be. dlowcTOr, numbers 
like these nu.y he usud to dmosc a desJrcd weight, if tlic resource needs 
cm be detcnnined Independently for those counties belonging to different 
income cntcgorics. 

•llic Pfime inroi-nuition thHt is prcsentod to Tnb]e 3.2.4 is sho^^^^ in the 
following three sets of grnplis In a more disaggregntcd fonn, Eacli griiph 
compares tho porccntage difrorenco in allotment per pupil for each of 
the SI lioniogeneous coimty groups when concentration effect is added to 
the cost, mat in, each point Cdesignated by the integer 1) represents 
the difference in allotment per pupil (as expressed in percentage value) 
for those cases with varying levels of concentration versus one without 
conccntrntion effect. Jl,o S] county groups are placed .along the horiEontal 

*Thc cojiccntration effects in toms of \S.4PPB and $100 per nunJi costs 
presented in Table 3.2.3 correspond to the case of Ldera?e'wcight! ' 
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nxis atcordiii-; m llie size of per cnpitn iiicoiiio Ciiici^ccnriiig from left 
to/rigljt}* Thus^ coujity group 1 has tho luwGSt nvcrnKr por capita 
iiiCQnic imd county gi'oup SI luis the higlinst nvornge per cnpita income. 

Tlie ivrnpht^ rcvcnl clrnjmitjcally the rcn] ]acatJon. consuquenccs ajiiong 
tlio count jcs w]icn concantration cffcets arc addod,. The bcnef iciaries 
of tho concantration effect arc tlic counties witli lower per capita 
inconio. ;flicir gains nre offset by the Ioshoh of tliose countiGS with 
higlier por capita income* It sliould be pointed ont^ again, that the 
uncquar dlHtriburion of eligible diiluron niiiong the couJity groups, i.e., 
more r^t tho higher income end, gives the impression tluit there are more 
gains tlinn losses. Such Ian impression can be couiiteracted by. noting 
tliat the measure compared in the graphs is ailotmcnt per child, not 
total nl]otmcnt to the counties* ^ 
3.2.4 Altornntnve Intorp retn tion of Concentratjon nffoct , f lere tofore , 
the intorprctation attached to the concentration effect has been that 
tho resource needs for compensatory education may be. different according 
to a pu])lJ*s educational environment, As the environment becomes 
unfavorabJo, tlie need for resources increases, i.e., the cost of 
compensatory education rises. The pupil's educational environment is 
measured by the concentration of poverty children at the county level. 

An alternative intorpretntion of the concentration effect is to 
nssimin tlint the costs of compcnstitory education arc actually taiown, at 

luast the minimum levels that nro nocessaiy to adiiiinistor some specified 

.... . ...... 

form of coinpensatQi7 education, IIig* concGntratlon effects, undor this 
Intorjirctntjon, are used to channel more money to specific areas 



or count io8 so tlint inoro oiigiblu clii Idrcii caii particijiatc in the 
cojiipciisntoiy cilucotjonnl progra^^^ 

If tlic cost factor is viewed as som^ jiiiniiiiimi noccssary cost whicli 
is grcntor than the average aJlotmcnt par pupil, the nuiiihar of eligible 
diildrcn being ablu. to partici jKite in tho Titlo T ])roj^rnJii in any county 
]nu<;t bo luss tlian the totnj nunibor of eligible diildren so long as 
under fund ing of Title 1 prevails. The innximum niuiil^eV of children that 
can be ncconiniodnted by a given level of allotment to a county can be. ' 
calcuiated aJid be cxprosHad as tlic progrruii pnrticii^at ion rate. As the 
aJ.lotmcnt level rises , so would its participatjon rate. 

The critical assuiiiption regarding this interjirctation of the concen- 
tration effoct is that the cost factor is actually known, The use of the 
ininimum necessary cost concept may prove to be helpful in estimatjng the 
cost opcrntionnlly. For escajiiple^ a particular program may specify a 
reading si)Ocialist for five disadvantaged children at one-quarter of 
their school time. The salary of the specialist then liecoines the ininimum 
necessary cost for tho^adjninlstration of this particular prograjn. 

Table 3,-2,5 illustrates the distributions of participation rates 
Cor tlie coujity quintilcs. The sajno four concentration u\iights.are used 
and tliC cost factor is $300 per pupil. , 

Hiruc observations may be made from the table, 
' 0) Relatively small losses by the higher income coimties can 
provide more than proportionate benefits to the lower income counties. 
As in tho case of allotment per pupil, differences in the distribution 

I " ■ ■ 
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Tnhlc 5.2.5 

^ pRCx;ii\ M iwnriPAri()N jAim^iR A 

$300 Vor Pupil 

QinjitiJcs Unnkcd 

by l^cr Cn]yita . . 

Incoiiic None Low Modercitc High 

1, Lowest Incoinc^ 555 731 '90% ■ 1011 

2. 55 63 67 71 

55 55 56 , 56 

4, ^ ' 55 53 ^ 53 52 

5. Highest Income 55 47 =-45 41 " 

of eligible cliildren among the quintiles make possiblo the trade-off of ^ 
a sinanor sacrifice in terms of participation rate by the highcsst income . 
quint ile ivith a largo gain by the poorest two quintiles, 

(23 ^Ihc^ program participation rate Is 101 percent for the lowest 
inconio quintnc under the high concentration \s;eight. In other, words, 
more than tlic ciiumcratcd eligible children can participate in the programs . 
It is clear that an upper limit can be set on the size of concentration 
weight by observing tlio resulting highest value of participation rate. 
In this sense, tlie detenninntion of concentration weights is not completely 
free. 

16) Since the progra:ii participation rate is a more operationally 
usable concept than allotment per pupil, it may be used as a guideline 
for fund allocation. For example, some particular level of participation 
rates may be specified as tlie prograiii goal for some or all of the county 
quintiles. Tlie same procedure may be used to find the combinations of 
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cost PnctorH nnci conccjitrnt i on wuiglitH iluit best ndriuvo tlic spcciriocl 
gotil, piwidod that tha altornntivo coHt ractors to be considered are 
■rcasonnblo ustiinnteB of jidiriinuin necessary costs* 

3 - 2 . S Concojit mti on FFcct : ConipnrisQn Ainong : C i ty-Subuiij -Rural Gounties , 
'JliQ Lioiicontratlon effect is brought out inorQ drajiiatically in terms of' 
CQiuiulcs in city— suburb—rural comporisons. Tlie following table lists 
the mean vnlue, ns well as the highest and the lowest values^ of the 
nllotinejit pov child in each of the classes from the' specially selected 
^18 counties . , 

Table 3.2.b 



ALLaiMlKr PER Clin.U: 






COIPARISQN 


CONCliNTlWriON WHKiHT: 


MODliHATI; 








Suburb 


Rural 


Average . 


$169 


$100 


$190 


Highest Value 


195 


117 


309' 


},nwc<;1' VmIuc 


141 


91 


114 



ibe nilotineiit per pupil is unifomily $165 for all counties the 
concentration effect is absent, Tlic substantial decreases for the sub- 
urban count:! cs Lire to be exjiected. Even the highest value for the suburbs 
is about the s^uiio as tlio lowest value for the rural counties and well below 
the lowest value for the cities, Although the highest value comes from 
the rural counti.es, the rural county values have greater variation than 
the city values. In other words, the cities, although represanting 
various gbographical regions , are characterized by unifomly high degree 
of need whereas theneod.^of the rural areas are more varied. 

*The list of counties is shown in Table 2,4,4 of Section 2*4, 



Z,2.o >^uii)mni;s^ Althouch concrcl:o dritn on tlio copts of conipensatorx 
ecliicniJon nrc hiclung, tlio forui^t^ing nnalyh^cH bring out certain 
ltcncrnliz:ibJc patterns in the intcrcounty nllocation offocts associated ^ 
witli the natcrnotivo assumptions of the cost factor, llie main findings 
nvo sujumar i zed: 

] , allocntion offocts mensured by the. allotment per pupil show 

substHiitial chnngos nniong tlic coLinties when the definition of tho cost 
factor is .chnni^od* 

2. The proju-nt vers inn of the cost factor— MAX CSAPPl:, NAPPH)" 
cc|ual3^eH tlie ])cr pnpil nllotniont level for about 80 percent of the 
counties rathGr than one half as might be expected* 

3, If a unnforin cost is to be used \vhen under funding exists, its 
particular level does not inattcr. Bath 50 percent of NAPPE ($4293 and 
$300 pupil cost factors give essentially the same allotments per pupil 
to al]. coiinLi.es, 

4, The concentration effect becomes a redistribution effect wlien 
the appropriation level is fixed. Funds ore shifted from richer to 
poorer coiintloy wliilc the intermediate coujities are relatively unaffected 

5. liven \shen using SAPPIJ^ a large enough concentration weight can 
bring about a significant = redistribution of funds aniong the counties, 

6* If miniiiium necessary costs can be roughly cstlniatGd, allocations 
may be made to satisfy prespecified levels of prograjn participation rate. 

7, nie concentration effoct shifts funds from suburban areas to 
larger urban and poorer rural areas, ' , 



Rcdiid ioir PJX)Cucluro nnd riuor Hrfcct^^ 



3,5,] ^ l)i rrerciitl-nlJiiiKlino Rii tuh for SliAs and. LUAs , ^Flic numlicr of 
dvildron ;Klni;inistcrcd by SliAs is rolntlvaly small in the Title I progrfun. 
In l'y73, thoy conKtitiitQ about 4 fJcrcent of thc> total eligible childrGn, 
Jiecnusa of tlicir ^^iiialJ volntivc nuinlior^ the allocation differences of 
fully fund i njt or rntal)ly reducing tlie SUA gniiits Imve n small effect " 
oil the IdiA prnntH, lluis it is easy to overlook tlie fact tliat differential 
funding rntcs nppenr to constitute an jiiiportant inequity in the present . 
Titlo 1 funding procedure* ■ ^■ 

Tlie actual level of appropriation was roughly 40 percent of- the 
authorization in rY72, Since the SMs were fully :runded \sfhile the LEA 
grants "were ratalily reduced, the SM share of the total appropriation 
mi\ about 10 iDorceTitj i.e. two and a half times as mucli per cliild as the 



fujiding of the SIIA grants allocates $300 per SllA child and bout $160 per 
Ll-A cliiJd. Tf tlic SUA grants arc proportionately reduced, all children 
arc fi] located about $10S each. 



llie problem of differential funding rates cannot be resolved in 
tems of analysis results. It is sometimes argiied that the necessary 
data for resolving ^tlic problem ares once again^ the rGspective costs of 
compcnHatory education. It may be stated, nevertheless, that unless 
some presiunption exists for needing the differential fimding procedures 



LOA share. 



An alternative formula Using a uniform $300 cost factor and full 



bct\s^cn the two groups (e 



in terms of perceived costs) , the present 



I- 

'A 



procedure is unncccHsriri ly discriminntory . 




i r n new pol icy is in luv ncl6ptccl for a uni ronn TX^cluction rs!t(5j 
liowin'i'j', some lonii of fJoors nppeiirs nacof^snr)' for tlic SliA grants 
niiico tlit^ rcciuirocl rvQWici: ion iii SiiA yrajils 1h so iargc rolntivo to 
tlicjr liVi^soni share, ^ I'or .nxnjiii)le, \ho aggregate of SHA grnnts in a 
state C-l^ke tlic aggrcgntc of IJIA grants) could be given a floor of 901 
of t'he previous ycnr's aggregate grant* 

3.3*2 Vloo v liffccts^ As a general principle^ It is reasonable to 
assuniu tJiat participation in Title I progrmnH should depend on' actual 
nced^ not tlic vagaries of fiind availability. Over the years , the 
funding level or Title I lias becoino progrcSRivcly lov/er wlicn compared 
to vhc increa^iiifi jieedM :^:^iircH^^od by the /lutlior i zati on .foniiula^ even 
tlioiiph ill ahKoliite doIJai' tuniis the rundiiH^ Icvol has incroascd, llie 
floor provision/ theroforc, performs the 'task of protecting the ongoing 
programs lliat arc tlirea'rDned by a lov/er fimding level. Since the SBA^ 
grants ni*e fiilTy funded by lawj the present floor provision applies onJy 
to tlie IJ-A grants. ' . : 

Tlio extent of luidow fiuiding was so severe in VY72 that 18 states 
had to be supported by vhcir resjiective floors* As a result ^ the / 
foriiiula was incfrQCtlve Tor about ono-^tliird of tlie states, 

lite major defect of tlie floor provision as it is defined ^ at present 
is that the floors arc superficial; they do not offer protection to 
units below the state levels i,c,j to countiess LEAsj schools, and 
individual clnldi'on, Tlic floor values are defined in tenns of state 
aggregates of allotments for LEASs but the data used to allocate below 
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cniis:i(lcM'nl)ly,\ J.cuii cnl ly^ it wnuld 1h? proroi^ril)]e to niiply tlic rioors nt 
lowoT ^voi?,r^)p\]]ai] levels tlinn tlio stateSj for oXcniiplc, the counties, 
Tlip pjMet irnl i inpl i cnl inn:; of Joiiij^ hcj luivo rat yet boon worked outi 
Tliu iiiKiIyHi:; ol' fluun. prc-suiited in this K^ect ioii jh cioiic? with 
■ rcsijcct to tlie stntcfs, not counties ^ becMuso tbo existing floor pTOvision 
npplioH to tbe states. Effects to be annlyzod are the niuiibers of states - 
supported by tlieir floors j ^ts a result of (1) the appropriation level and 
and the floor vnlucs nnd (2) the chnice of onunierntion Tncthods for bligible 
diilclron. Since the i'Y73 njiproprintion i.Gvel and tlic definitj.on o£ floor 
values are still utidctomiinedj the following three cases are assimied 
for tlie purposes of analysis. . 
App7'opr1ation l^loor 
Criso 1 $1,5 billio]! SO percent of FY72 LUA allotments ^ 
Case IT $1,5 billion 90 percent of PY72 I.HA allotments 
Case III ^ $1.C billion^ 100 percent of FY72 LHA allotLonts 
Mien the five enunierations of eligible cliildrcn for PY71 as defined 
In Section 3/1, are alternatively substituted in the present allocation 
procedure (i.e. with mx (SAPl^H, NAPPR) as the cost factor, and with SEAs fully 
funded) the nujnber of states supported by t]ie floors caii be tabulated 
as follows. Except in Case I using (the present enuiiieration) j the 
nujiiber of states supported by the floors is . large, Tliis demonstrates 
that unless the floor level is much smaller or the appropriation level 
much higher thtm those listed here, the substitution' of new enumerations 



mm\m ni- staths siii'i-oiniii) m •m n vwim 

l;iuinicrntic)ii ^Icthotls 



Caso 


i . 
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I 




2/1 






Hi 


.11 


20 




31 


31 


3] 




. 2S) 




38 


. 39 


11 



or Gl:igJl)lc clnldrGn can be n&fiatcd by the floor, ■ Corivcrsoly, those ^ 
who slmiild he antitlcd to higlicr fillotnientp cannot receive^ their proper 

Another wny of assessing tha InriuGnce oi: the rioors is to compare 
tlie state aggregate allotments thnt result with nnd witJiout tlie floors. 
Since tlie pui^:one of such a coiiqmrison is only to fissess 'the influence 
oF the floorsj tliis deinonBtnition uses Case II of tlic cippropriation nnd 
I'locr :ic*velHj and eiUimenition chnnKCs {"voi]] to K2 nnd from to K^. 
lahlos 3.3.2 and 3,3,3 sliow that tlie n])p] ications 'of the floors rostrict 
the dumges in iillotment levels for the states. Describecl in nnotlier 
way, changing tlio method Tor enumarnting poverty clrLldren does not 
eFfect the expoctad clinngcs in allotiiiont lovcls so long as the inf].uenca 
of Ooor jirovision is retained in tlic allocntion prooeduro. 



Table 3.:^,2 

Kp iubsii tuttul for K,-™~~~~~~ 
~ ^ 1 



Chnn^'C: in Allotmcn ts 



0 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 



3 0% 

50% 
60% 
70 5 



WitJi 
I' J Dors 



4 8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 



Witliout 
Floors 

12 

17 

8 

7 

7 

.0 

0 



Total 



SI 



51 



Tfible 3.5,3 
nistribution of Allotinnn t 

%r Suljstiiuted ±or"T7 

- 1 



Change in Aljotments 



With 
Floors 



0 

, 11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
bl 



10% 
201 
30^ 

bO% 
C0% 
70?i 



38 

, 8 
3 
2 
0 

0 

0 



Without 
Floors 

16 

13 

13 

4 

'•■ 1 
2 
2 



I'otiil 



51 



51 



SPj-CIAJ, grants MSBD on TllO CONCHNTRAnON 
01' I'UOR CllILDRON: I'art C oJ: Title 1 



Pnrt: C of Title I authorizes bonus grants for LEAs that 
hcvo a conccntratipn of eligiblo children equal to 20% of the 
scliool age population, or that have at least 5 ,000 eligible 
children who constitute a SI or greater concentration. The 
undorlyino flSHu.iption of this program is that more money per, 
child is necessary where the concentration of eligible 
chndron is higher. The followihg analysis addresses two- 
^'^pccts or Part C: practi cai considerations , such as admini^ 
strative probla,ns and the effects of the program in terms, of 
the resultant allocation of funds , and the theoretical 
concoptual foundations of the program. 



or 



A.l PractlcaT Considerations ' , , ' ' 

A. 1.1 TochjUcalities. The administrative process for Part 
C at the Federal level Cinterpretation of the law. collection 
and validation of data, and ^ computation of allotments) is 
extremely burdensome. The computational process ' itself is 
considerably more complicated than that for all the: rest of 
Title I. An example of the technical probZeins is found in 
tho '-marginal- LEAs that are eligible pursuant to Sec. 131 • 
(a) C2). These are the LBAs that are not eligible for Part C 
nrnnts under the defined conditions of the number and percontugo 



oi." a] igiblQ cldUlrcn^ but that *'would bo clii\ible" for such a 
^;i'an t i r tlicro were ''a relatiA'Qly sma] ] ;i:ncrunse*' in the number 
of nucli clilldrcns but only provided that the LliA mecta . 
unspcciflccl criteria of "urgent need^* lor finEincial assistance. 
In reducing the grants from the aut]iori2ation level to the 
appropriation lovely oach part of Title I affects the others* 
Part C mnkcs no TGfercncc to the grants to SlJAs for 
adiiilniBtrntivo expenses J and the provisions for those 
adjiiiniB trotion grants in Part D do not distinguish between 
tiic regular J^art C grants and those to the marginal LEAs , ^ 
Nonetholess j . legal opinion has estabiished the practice 
th.^it the Part C grants to marginal bllAs are to be disregarded 
in comjnitln.g tlie administrative grants^ in spite of the 
fact that tlie SHA*s administrative burden is greater, not 
les^^ for grants to marginal LBAs since special justifications 
in terms of tax effort and other measures of urgent need are 
required 'in tliose cases. Because of this exception, the ; 
aiready compricated reduction procedure for undertunding is 
iiiado considerably more complex.^ "The total aniount of money 



Although the extent of the complications will not be apparent 
to' t]ic cnsunl reader , no detaiied example is provided here. 
Sucli an example, together with its explanation, wouldjbe longer 
tlian this appendix. The complexity of the reduction procedure 
rcHults in part from a logical circularity in which the admini- 
stration grants ucpend on the actual allotment levels of the 
other grants (under Parts A and C) , while at the same time ■ 
the money available for those allotments depends partly on 
the administration grants . If the adminis tration grants were 
proportional to the others j the solution would bo relatively 
simple. However, this is not the case, and since the reduction 
in'occulurc coiiiprises a set of loiiical rules as well ns matho- \ 
nicit icaJ rula tions J tJiorg is no strictly ma tliemutical solution. ' 
A description of the reduction process has been provided in the 



thill red j s Iributed in FY71 ris-ci consoquoncc of this 

axccptioii $1700. lilovcn states were af fQctcd , . so on 

the civorngo the. administration gran ts were rcducod by about . v 

$150 pGr Slate. Certainly the effect of this toclinical . ^ 

nicety, in jjionetary terms did Inot jus t.ifyjthG complic^ 

it added to tlie administration of the Part C grants, . . : - - 

The prcyiouBly cited Interiin Report of March 1972 stated 
fp. C-IO) that proliloiiis of interpretation have been generally 
settled, although some still arise intermittently V Since that 
report was written such problems have arisen, one of them in 
conjunction with Part C. In FY71 and PY72 the funds for 
administration gran ts corresponding to Part C grants came 
from the aggregate Part C allotnient and those for Part A 
came from the aggregate Part A allotment. The practice in 
PY73 was changed to make the funds f oiv the administration grants " 
for Part C come of! the top of the Title I apprbpriation, thus 
af focting^the amounts available for Parts A, and C, 
However, no change was made in the funding of Part A administration 
grants. Tlie amount of money -involved in this change is less 
tlmn II of the aggrpgate Part C iillotmcnt. In addition, to 
further complicating the allocation of funds / this new 
exception required tliat the amount roserved f or FY73 Part 
C administration be an estimate , . since the amounts of • thr^ 
Part C grants themselves were not yet known. 



jii^ta, TliD pervasive problom in. the adinini stration : oi . 
Part C, at both the Federal and stotc levels^ is the collection 
and validation of the rcciuircd concentration data. Two sets 
of ' data seem on first reriding to entail no problem, but in 
fact have boen very difficult and ' expenfrive to obtain: tliese 
arc the number of resident children of the LDA and the Part 
A nuthorizntion of the LlIA, Generally the- only source of 
hai^d dnta on rcHidunt cliildren is the decennial census ; until ^ 
now thnt meunt the 1960 census. Thus USOh and tlic SlIAs wore 
faced with the^choicc of using baldly outdated data or estimating 
the number of resi'dent children in each LEA, for exaniplo, 
from some forjuula based on onrollnient / The fact tliat 
LDAs do not in general coincide with census geographic areas 
inefins that using the census (either 1960 or 19 703 for LEA 
population data requires costly triuisformations and is often 
impracticable . The census mapping project currently underway 
at USOD will Iielp in this regard, but its coverage excludes v 
about 7 ,000 of the smaller LEAs, 

Obtaining the Part A authorization for an LEA (iTom which 
to calculate its Part C authorization) is a problem because , 
in the allocation of Part A grants, iiuthorizations are only 
computod to the county^ level , not to the LEA level. The 
Part A allotments at the LEA level are computed ton a 
different basis from that used at the county level; the LEA 
allotments are determined from the county allotments (not . ^ 
from autliorlzations] by the several SliAs , each nccording to 
its chosen method of subcounty allocation. Thus, USOE must ; I 



it L':ih cujiijiiilL* lUirt A autlior 1 ::<it: J oii^^ uorrosponu J n[; to tliu 
;i i 1 0 1 1'wiii t ill tlic IJ^A level. Kc-rdluus ic^ sciy^ Iba colluction 
ancl covTQcvA on o£ such o volunio uf clnta from so many sources 
producjH man)' jnistakcs and misunderstandings tliat must be 
detected and corrected througli a long process, 

A. 1.3 Res ul . As a result of tlicKo and other data problems > 

iiipntiis are required for tlie allocation of Part C funds. 

For PY71 (tho first year of Part C) i the allocation was completod 

on Juncj 30 , 1971 , the last dny of the fiscal year. The FY72 

allocation was completed on August 31, 1972 ^ two months 

after the fiscal year liad endod.' 

Aside from t]ie tardiness of the allocation, tlie size of 
tho Part C allotments shows some ridiculous results. While 
some L]:As do rccei.vc sir.nblo grants from tliis program in 
l'y71 Ct:he largest grant went to New York City: $2.3 mniion). 
the average grant iin PY/i) was $3,8685 and 223 hUAs rGCcivcd 
grants of $100 or less (in two cases only $2) , Although the 
average grant is far short of the amount needed to hire an 
additional teacher, it could provide an aide or soiiie additional 
equipment. However, many of the grants are so small that not 
only do they provide a useless amount of money for intensifying 
a program to compensate for the high concentration of poverty, 
but the administrative cost to the recipient LEA consumes the 
grant. If the LEA accepts the grant, its personnel must 



iniiii J iur J :^:c Ihejiisclvcs with llitt rogulatjuns aiul giij del incs 
rcgnrciinp l^nrt C; they mxist account for Part C iujid^ soparatoly; 
aiul thay must proparc a cQmprolunis i ve plan for the use of 
Ljie I'art C grant, setting fortli S])Oc:i f ic objecti ves and the 
criteria and jiroceduruH to he used for nii ajinual evaluation. 
Jiven if the LHA wislies to decline Us grants it incurs . 
soma c>:penac in exclianging cor rospondoncQ witli tlie SEA, 

Bocause of the small sise of iiiany of the grants, some 
states encourage the LHAs entitled to small grants to relinquish 
them so they can be consolidated into one or more grants of 
a reasonable sire. Consequently the distribution of the Part 
C gi'ants to LliAs actunlly can require soversl months beyond 
the final rllocation by USOE. This additional process in 
tlie allocatjon of grants (which is required not by the law 
but by reasonableness in using such small grants) represents 
a substantial cost to the SEAs and LEAs. Some SEAs and LEAs 
liave coiiiplained that the administrative burden is costly 
compared to the relatively small grants involved. Two states 
in FY71 'and four in FV72 declined to participate in Part C, 
presumably because they felt it was not worth the effort 
and expense , 

In summary, the practical considerations regarding Part " 
C sliow that the computational complexities and the difficulties 
of the data collection ^process have resulted in an administrative 
nightmare. The grants have finally gotten to the recipients 
ufter the fiscal year was over. The administrative burden 



at the- ludural, ntata, and locnl levels has been costly and 
cult nf ])rc)portion to the amounts of iiioncy being distributed; 
tlierc are instances wlicrc tliu coi^t to tlic recipient agency 
has excDCclcd tlic value of tlic grant itMclf * 

A* 2 Theoretical Considerations 

There is no body of knowledge that establishes clearly 
the costs of providing educational services; therefore ^ there 
is no factual basis on which to establish whether there is or 
is not a relation between the needed dollars per child and the 
concontratlon of poverty. 

Second, if it were assumed that tliere is such a relationj 
the direction of the relation is not known, nor even whether 
it is uiiidircctlonal . It can be argued tliat the needed fundin 
is fvroater wliorc the conccntrntion is greater ^ because the 
children have an additional problem of a worse general social 
environment compounded with their individual problem of 
educational deprivation* The same point of. view can be 
argued on the basis that the school faces higher than normal 
costs in the form of teacher salary bonuses or repairs for 
vandalism* On the other hand it can be argued that a high 
poverty concentration leads to reduced costs due to economies 
of scale and to homogeneity of the school population^ while 
poor children in places with low concentrations are social 
outcasts, unable to keep up with their peers, and handicapped 
by futility. One might even adopt both. arguments , resulting 



:i n IIkjI ])]:iccu v/jt]i very i ow and voi^y liigli concentrations 

ncM;(l muj'e nioiu^)^ ))i;r cliLUl tlKin ])1ucqb witli Jiicuijuiii concentrations. 

In tlic^ tliii'd plncuj if it were assunicu]^ for cxainplc, that 
thu ncu^Oocl .fundi iig per child ijicreascs when tha concQntrati on 
incrcnsoSj one still would not know whctlier it increases by 
the sa:iic rate at botli ends of the range of concentrat ions ^ i.e.j 
wjietlicr it is a linear relation. 

Finally, if the shape were assumed to be linear ^ the rat© 
(slope) would not be knownj even approxiinately ; it could be 
0.1, 1 or 10. 

T]:o conclusion inclicatcd by these tlieorctical considerations 
fnjinrt froin ])racticn] prohlciiiSp wliicli ini|*]it bo corroctcd) 
is tliat there does not appear a fiictual basis to justify altering 
the distribution of funds according to the concentration of 
j)ovortyj iiiuch less to indicate in what wa)^ to alter the 

distribution. A loss harsli judgment is possible if one is I 

I 

willing to make several assumptions Some possible implementations] 
of such a judgme\nt are examinud in Chapter 3. , . , j 

The primary assumption tliat is expressed by Part C is 
that the per child allotment should be higher in places with 
high concentrations of eligible children than in places with 
low concentrations. The present implementation of tliis concept 
is^crude. An LEA either does or docs not qualify; that is , 
the per child bonus does not reflect varying degrees of 
concentration* Further^ the qualification rule is a ^-step 
function" (in mathematical language), involving an abrupt 

o / . i 
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clinnnc ni a curtain point; an LliA with ^,900 eligible children 
wouhl ncud a concen tratioji of 20' in-order to qualify, but 
with ono Jiiort* o]ji;iI>lc child it could ((ualify with o 
ronccnt j'n t ion of only HI. Tlic nltcrnati.vc roriiiu I ation of a 
concGntrci tion-hnsod grant developed in this report applies • 
in concept to all LEAs and rolatcs the size of the bonus to . .5 
the degree of concentration . . 

■I 
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liXU'iiiRATlflv; UPhAl'IKC; 

Thi:; ,ipjHihlix provides icH'liinc:!! clut;iil in siipjWir of Srcljnn 2.3.2, 
roiu rniiiiii iho iipchilijii: ndJnsinkMiI s iij Tliu cuiinncnvil ion of c'ligibJc 
clii ■JrcMu It is prcsiniRrd thnt tlia rcador of this ;j])pondix is famllinr 
wit:; IlKJt sod i Oil, whiclv prnvidcs n coliorent: expos i.ti on of the concepts 
of u])datiiig. This nppendjx riddrcssoH four topics tluit require more 
dctaJled tliscussJon tlun] is npproprjntc in Chapter 2, llie first section 
oxajninos i\ dj f rcrent gencrn] n])pronch to updating than tliat developed 
in tins study, and xplnins why tlris nJtcmativc approach, although 
concoj)tiia:i Jy plausible, is tcclinically iiiipracticabie, 'flic SGCond section 
analyvc^H the innjnr nows in the proscnt Title 1 updatiiin methods, because 
rhese are schir^ of the iiiiportani jrUralls that an alternative inctliod sha]] 
avoid, Tlie tl ri rd section is tlie data i Jed docujnentat ion of the nltcrnntivo 
updating; iiietJiod described in Cliaptcr 2, llic fourth section discusses the 
updating of tlie total school age population data reciuired when n concen- 
tration factor is ein]i]oyed in an alJocation foimUa, 

Ik J (icnerai Aj^proacli 

The genera] approach to ujidating in this study lias been to make an 
adjustment of some base year eniniieration in tcmis of dimiges in AFDC 
data. Another approach, tliat has been considered and rejected, is to 
adjust for pnpnlatioii chanju's and changers in tlie incmiu distribution. 
The population ciianges wcnild be in-iiiij^rat ion, out-ynigrat icin, births, 
deitthsj £uid aging of the poinilation (sudi that young children become 
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:}JijUs), An ndjiisDiKnl tor cliniirc-:; in \hv \\wmo ciiarncl cristi c? 
r(nji;ii\-; ])n)]i'Ctvi} vrilucs ()( income di st rilnil ion ])n rniiicl urs (such ns 
n liK.li^iii nihl pi^olnt s1(»|k% if n Ioi;-]inn:i:il rfiiiii is u^cdj, 

Prijjtn 1 it^ii iiiDilflN (or |n>pn!:il ion nnil iiionnir (mU iin;}! inii!; nrc 
iUHt-.*.;iry in llii^ :!p;nn:ivh ;ni i- tlirii^ is cniiiju rin-ns i nihl 
tleUiilcH! survi'V olhcM^ tlKin the do^/onninl lvhsus itself.- Of course, 
there nru souio current Jain, sucii (is (li^S uatn, tlint cnn l)C usud to 
(--il ihrnlr ihr projcni ion methods. Tlio (lonsiiS Rurtviu^ 1]k- hurociu nf Hconnmic 
AiKJJysis ()}.^p;i! liiient of Coiiiincrco ) and soycral other hedei'n] ngoncics 
nm concerned witli such projoctions, i:;ven ai the state level (not to 
nientian the county level} iiroject ions are more in tlic nnture of iiiodel 
develapment than of stancinrd ccojioniic indicators. The state of the 

of dotailed ecnnoiiijo irroi tn^t i cmi at tlie siilniat i una ] leva! Js not yet 
sn{ fit. toni I)' advanrc/d In he soiufui!^! y considoreil as ;i Ikisis (nr a 1 locat ion 
□ r grants, This is particularJy so wlien tlie requJ red estiiiuitc rcprosents 
one extreiiie of tlie incoiiie distribution Cpoverty) . 

It is for this reason tjint Title I updnting must .continue to rely 
on some' direct mcnsure of the poverty population, i.e., AFDC data and, 
potent iallyj school lunch data, 

*Due to the acccleratjon of social change, the desirability of having a 
coriiprehcnsive census every five years- (instead of ten) has often been 
suggested. Of course, that woiild be expensive. Title I funds allocation 
is'^'an e>:2Uiiple of a Federal function that could be iniprpved with data 
from sucli a census, 
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I'laws in tii- Pre^;ent >ktluHl 

All niinlysis at the l^nults of tiio jiroscMit uiKlnlin<; nietiiud not: only 
s]l^v.^ why it shqulcl l)C discoutinucd hut also Hnps^CHts the wnys iniprovG- 
inoins rnn l)c mudc, 

I'.i'J 1 ihMMnj ill i M I \' : Nni j M^niiip ! riiu wi 1 :i r 1 1 y . OiH' flnw 1^1 Ihnl the 

(wo pniK I I i ;il rrorirs n\ Lhihlrcn — ihniu^ (roin lnw iiurjiiif^ Iniiiilius 
7nul v]]0^hc counlcul uiuIcj' AI-iK! arc iiut; coiiipl cniciitnry ;u'uiips; that: is^ 
one clous not l^ogin wliero the other leaves of.r. That dllustratGd by 
the rollawliij; tMo cxnniplcSj one in whidi n poor diild would not he counted 
and one in which a child wogld lie counted twice* Tlie firHt cliild's 
family has an jncoiiie of $200 from AITC and $1900 from other sourcos. 
Since the total ijicomc is groator than SZOOOj the fnmiiy is not couiited 
in the censuH low- Iiicoiiie component of tlic Title 1 formula. But since 
its income rT^om APIX: is less than $21100 it is not counted in tlie Al'IJC 
coinnonent eithor, Hie Hccond cxmnple involves a faniily whose total 
ancQmc reported in tlie census was below $2000, thus causing the family 
to be counted by tlic lltlc 1 fonmila in eveiy year. In some year after 
tlie census yenrj however, the fajiiily's income rrom AlTXl alone has risen 
above $2000^ thus eventually quoli ryiny tlie /family under tlie AFDC 
component of the fonnula as well, Ibese cxaiiiples point to the desirability 
of updating the count of eligible children in o way that does not rely 
on adding together two incompatible measures. 
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mlji: JiHciii Coj^ niHlnUiiji inrolvus niKUlier riciw Jn \h:\\ the nunilK^rs of 
iJnlJn'ii liiunsiirL'tl hy tliu unilntJiio vnrinlOo nro nni ncccssniM ] y on tlio 
5;an;o scah' n^^ rlic numl^rrH or diildrcn munsuretl by the bai^c] inc vnriublc. 
That is, cacli variabJu involvcy n jnensurc of pnvurty, niid there is no 
i;uuranU'u that the two jiicxnun^a:^ nru consistent, pnit icularly if ono 
iiioasuru (AFDC) is siilrjcct to chnngc clurjnp tlie intorcanHal years and the 
other (coiiHiuO is not. One way to avoid tills flaw U to mo n miilti- 
phcativo ad justnitMn siicli as a ]iDrcuntngQ changa. To use the census 
and AI'Ik; data as an oxaiii])Ie, the porcentagc change in AFDC might be taken 
as an estjmator of the percontagc clinngc in census dntn that would be 
obsGivud if the census were redone in tlic current year. 

1^^2.?> (;cogrni)inc Uias, The present method oC updnting liy adding AFDC 

data to census data js also invalidated by tlic largo interstate bias in 

IhoAI'DC data, duo to dirrering qunlirication standards, CHicre is also 

nji intcT'county^ bias within some states, but thisj.s less pronounced 

thai] tlic intorstate bjas.) One way of indicnting the interstate bias 

einpirical [y is by means of the coverage ratio ■derjncd in Chapter 2, i.e., 

the ratio of all school age Al-lJC cliildren to scliool age poverty children 

fl^nsod on the Orshansky index). Table B.2,1 shows the covGrage^ ratios 

for al l states, ara^anged by state median' income, ^ CScuth Carolina is the 

*A dirrerent approach, involving an additive ndjustmrnt, is developed 
below, in Section B,3.2; it is show to result' in a fonii mathematicnlly 
identical to the multiplicative adjustincnt that was presented in 
Chapter 2 and that is dotailcd in Section B.3.1. 
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luwi-..l , aiui Xc'w Vv)j^k the li iyiicsUj As not ex! in the Inhlaj the nclnal 
valu;s shni-;]i iherc! niv liinuivd iviiu'e (lie uviiilnhU^ AhDC ihitn cover n 
]:\r\\.'r /uk- s]vin (0^20) ihun "scliool n);c" As it tuni^ out, tins 

iiu Lt;nsec)iience iii llie way thnt the age snnji entoi^s into tlic proposed 
iipd(iri])i.; inethoUj since fin :\oo sjKin acliustnient fnctor wouJtl cancel out of 
the \\])6i\ting aquntjon. (Thjs is uxplajncd in Sections; R.3*l nnd R,3,20 

A larpo part of tho intorstato Inas the Al'DC data used in tJie 
prasent ujidating mctliod is duo to the Fact thnt AFDC chLldroii arc counted 
only iii fiuiullo^ rcccivjng inorc tlian $2 3 000 a year from AI-IJC. \\iwn nil 
APiiC clijj,droji arc counted ^ witliout re^^ird to tho Icvo] of paNnnentSj the 
changes over a pcrjod of time arc more uniform Funong tlio states. In 
Table B,2.2, tlie first colujiin sliows the percentage incrense in the'nuiiher 
of Title 1 Al-nc cliildren from IDAS to 1971, (usad for the rY66 to PY72 
nllocatjons) , The socond coliuiin shows the corresponding increase in 
tlie totai iiLunbor of AFDC children^ aged 0-20. nince- tliesc arc percentage 
/ cliangos, the difference in age spans slibuld not be inipartajit. Tlie degree 

to \vivich the two statistics differ for eacli state is tlie degree to \s'hich^ 
tlic two statistics ineasin^c diffGrcnt things. One way to see tlie inter- 
state variation in the practical difference botwoen these two measui^es 
is- to cxaiiilnc the ratio of one inoasure to the other , in the last column. 
Since this ratio differs among the states , it matters whether the first 
or second measure of increase is used. 

Stil] another source of goographical bias^ as well as irregularity 
over time, is the unemployed'parcnt component of AFDC, Tlrls prograin is 
optional with tlie states; about half of the stntos parti cijiate in It* 
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*na^h inaicnrcs that there were no ArnC children counted at iho $2, OHO level in 1965, 
■Iluis in tItuHu casus ihu perccntagu increase is eitiior iiUlnitc or inJctonninate. 



Tliu ni^s' fuur yvtwi^^ tlntn lor Ncmv Ji I'scVj sliO\vii in tlic foriciwiih^ Inbulntionj 
t'xr;i;^il i fy the i.j'rcM.iilaiM ty of iiie LiiKNiiplost^l-parcul u iUi, 

AI'IK: Chijdron 

h'ln; inry nr^ Totul Of DnouiplAyCcI PniTiits Cl)-f2) 



190!) 15:1, 000 ]l,6flQ 159,^00 

1P7() 2]/], 000 36,200 177,800 

J 1)7 1 312,01)0 6n,i)0n 2^2,100 

J0y2 272, ()(]() — — 272^000 

Butwacji 1061) rincl lf)70 the liLiiiibc]' nC di:lldrcii in the uiicinplnyccl-]inrcnt 
componoiit In New Jersey iiiorc than triplcci; in tlio rolJnwnng year it 
nearly clonblod again.* In 1972 the program was drojjpccl in New Jersey, 
The total iiimibur of cbildrcn shows n Tarf^c jncrcaso in ]n70 and I97I5 ^uid 
a decrease in 1972, Mowevcrj the number of APIIC chilclrcnj exclusive of 
tlie uncinployed-pnrent comnnncnt (iii the last column) ^ sliows a comparatn vcly 
modcrale increase in cacli year, Obviously, tho loss of nearly 70^000 
children rrom the AhDC couiid in. 1972 does not reflect a decrease in 
poverty. New Jersey was clioson here as an illustration'. = 'llic iincinploycd-' 
parent AFDC data for al] ]virticipating stntes are given in Tnbltf ^n.2,3, ' 

In j^cneral 5 it seems that the variation in the unemj^loyed-ixirent 
conipanent does not reflect the trend in the nujiiber of cliiidrcn needing 
compensntnry education » Children of the cin^Qnically unciiiployed do relate 
to tjic objoctivcs of Title 1^ <uid tlicsc children are identified in the 
census data and to a large extent ^ in the main AITC component. Thus, one 
source of interstate variation in the AFr)C data can lie removed by excluding 
the unemployod-])arunt coiiiponont, 
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M;i J ]iu 
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520 


2,600** 
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^i^ r)' 1 unci 


7 20 


1,300 


2 , 6 0 0 


2,7 78 ; 


Mass:iclius ctt 


s 3,300 


10,900 


6,200 


6,8 71 i 


Mi c]n.[V'in 


5,500 


8 ,200 


24,700 


38,920 ^ 


Mi jin n^iQta 






2,400 


4,934 ; 


Mi H>H)uri 


450 


660 


1 ,700 




NebrM sKa 


280 


290 


690 


634 ; 


Now Jorsuy 


11,600 


36,200 


69,900 




Now York 


C3,400 


47,200 


64,4 00 


28 ,142 i 


Ohio 


10, 200 


8,400 


18,800 


34,409 \ 
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1 , c> U U 


Q Q n 
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4,200 
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5 ,700 
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340 


380 


1,300 


1 ,425 3 
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6,5 00 


9,200 


14,400 


17 ,863 :l 


iVcst Virgin j 


a 20,200 


]. 4 , 5 0 0 


■ 14,600 


8,14 7 3 


IV j HConH :i n 


3,900 






7,255 i 


District of 


Coluiiibia 




64 0 


3, 298 J 


Total 


284,000 


311,000 


. 509,000 


408 ,186 1 


Nunihr]^ of Stnti 










I-art i c i patinp 


25 


23 


25 


24 i 



^Mllank indicates that the ntate elected not to participate in that 
year* States not listed did not participatQ in any of thsBe years 

*^^ApparGntly an error. 
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I'.. 2,.; lljHintjiuv tho I'nvc'i't)- ^.mdnrJ. AfUDthor pnrt oC thr U]Hlnt iiu> 
jii-ocL-ss is the; raviiunii of tlie lU'riiuLifHi ul' iH)vri't>', to roricct 
inrb.tinn. Tlie proKciit Titlu ] prnvisiuns ntlDiiipt lo ni-conipl IkIi llriK 
by chnnpiiig the $2000 ]ow income rnctor to $3000 in FYOS nnd to $4000 
in l'V7:S, llou'c-vcr, unclor conditionR oF undorfundJng tlic fnctoi' rovorts 
to a lower level, as providfid elsewhoro in Title I, find in fact t]ic 
]ow incoino rnctor hnfi roinninod at $2000 throughout the liistory of Titlo I. 
ConsoquDntl)', in the census datn used for Title. I allocfitions, there has 
never hcon nji adjustment For inFlatinn. ] ■urtliermore , iF such an adjust- 
iiiont had mater i.alized, there would have been substantici] distrihutionnl 
shifts. 'I'liis undesirable side effect was explained in the previpusly 
cited Interim Itoport of March 1972, beginning on page C-10. 

Tliese considerntionH point to the need for an effective but smooth 
inriution adjustment such as the built-in Consiunoi-d'ricc Index adjustment 
in the Cl'H data. 

H.3 Altej'nativo Method , 
IU3.1 Tlie Multipl icative i'netor . Chapter 2 describos nn alternative 
iiiothod oF updating, wliich uses a niultiplcativo adjustinent factor on tlie 
assujii])tion that the "true" chnnge in the Title 1 eligible pqjulation in 
cnch count)' is bust ajiproxiniated l)y tlie ratio exj^rcssing the chajige in 
the local Al'DC data. Synnbolically , 
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v*hrre K is t;!K\ nimiHer of el inline dillclrun in n county, 

W (for 'Hvul rnrc'*') is ll:c^ nuinhor of mKl chi Uli^M) in 

tliu same j)l:icu ^ ' 
the Hiibr^crijit c nicrins currunt^ and 

tliu subscript b mcnjis ns of the tlino rcin^esentcd I)y the 
baseHnc (ccnsu?) data. 
This avoids the princi]?nl olrioctlon to tJic conce]it of an additive ndjust- 
iiK^nt as presently used in Title T, najnely, that tlie Apnc data as a whole 
jiro out of sen U> with the - censiir; data and tliat the AI'DC data for the 
^(^vHMVil rjiiini it-, cir stYilrs :\\v mil tiC stvil^' wi th v;\c\\ {)\\\ar due Vo 
(ii { feivDl vovcvi\i}y in difliMnMil places, lixeept (or coveiviKU chnnnes 
that mciy occur cifter tlie base yecn% the intcrcoujLty (md interstate) 
vaj^iation in coverage is eliminntcd in the ratio that is, each 

county's current AlTC datum is compared on]y with the saiiio county base 
AITK] datimij and not directly with tliaj: rroni aiiy other county or stats. 

However^ if the APDC coverage channes in that county, IV^ reriects 
a difrerent coverage thnji Wj^, and tlius the ratio \^^/\ is biased in 
proportion to tlie coverage dKingo, Chapter 2 observed that at the 
national level the covcnige apparently lias been increasing, llie normali- 
zatdon process CJiscussed in detail in Soctions B,3,3 and B, 3.4) adjusts 
for tlic national trend in coverage. But since this adjustment is applied 
to each county, each county's normaHsed value is only partially corrGCted 
for coverage changes, lliat is, each county value is still biased in. 
proportion to the ratio of its owi coverage chrmge to tlie national 
coverage change, 'nicreforo^ this residual bias is the major weakness 
in this updating ])roccHlure, 

IMl 
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As rxpluiiKHl in {itinplcr 2, tlic AI'IK; Jntn ust\] iji tins iiiotlioil roprc-scnt 
c'liil(i:vn in\cu O^no in nil Ai'lK' rniiiilit-Hj c-xcej5l rlioiu? in thv ijnrin[)loycnl- 
pnjxnil: coniponcni, Tim Inns duo to the l^roacicir nyu of thu AFDC dntri (ns 



opi)0^etl to the CQDsun clnta) is cnncallccl out by tho rutio. 

As notoU in (Ihnptcr 2^ tho AVDC untci used iii tliis . study are 24-inonth 
nvcrnc^es of stnto totn]s. The niDiitlis used For wore Soptembcr 1970 
thrOLigh Auflust 1972 J luu} tlioso for wcro JnnLiary 1969 through DccemboT 
1970 since tho census duta rgprDsent- tho 1969 nncomos of persons enumorntcd 
in 1970, The inonthly dnta at t]ic state levol nvo. nvn iliilVIo from tlie Sl^S 
]Hiblicf!t ion cited in Ttiblo IJata ])y county o7'o av^'lil^ble only for 

l-'ebruary of encli yenr,^^' In order to obtain monthly dntn by county it 
would be noccssary to Institute a surv^oy of all tho states, 

]^.3,2 An Additivo Appronch , As noted in Cliapter 2, n different approacli 
to' the altoniativD updating metliod is to use an additive adjustiTient ^ based 
on the fissumption that tlio arithmotic dif reronce in a county-.s Title I 
oTigibJo population for two years is equal to the dirforcnce in the 
corrosponding AFDC' data wlien adjusted in scale by the local coverage 
ratio • Syniboli cully ^ ^* 
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^'Uuc:.i] iients of Public Assis tance Mo ney Pa\irients n nd ,'\3nou nts of Such 
rrvniejit S; by Progra m/ St ate, HncTTountV; "NCiSS Ueport A- B Social and . 
Rcl^iFiJ 1 tntion Service^ National Center for Social Statistics^ DIIEW, 
publlslied njinually, 

•^*^To update county Orshmisky data^ 2^1-montii averages of state APDC data 
can be applied to the multiplicative metliod by assujning the constancy 
of the county shares within a state. Practically, however, only the 
Pulirunry APDC dntn can lie used rcu' the additive niethod ns applied to 
caunUes nt present, , 
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\hv ijcnl covcrngt: in order to adjust it to tlic HCnlu of Siiicc W 
lippotir^ hntii the iuiiiiorntor ^uid tlic denoniinator oF the additive term, 
no ndjiiHtnieirl: for tlio Inrgcr ngo span of W is necesKnn% i.e., it would 
cn.nccl out aiiywny, 

Bui thin oquntipn is octunlly tlio snnic as tlie cquntion in Section 
using the niultipl jcntive acljui^tniant , MnnJ.puluti.ng the riglit side 
oi t he prusrnt {*c(nnl i on , 

IV = IV, ' ^ 

r , r T' 

c h 1) \\\ 
h 

b b 

IV ' ■ 

c h '% - . ' . 

which the inultiplictitivo ^atljustniont . 

Nni^innl i znt i on . The updntod distrilvution is nofnialiEod to n 
nntionnj totfil ostiiiuitcd rroin tlic CPS. Since tlio snmpHng hnsis of tho 
CPS is difforcnt from that of tho deconnial census , estimates from tiiose 
two sources nrc] not strictly coinprirable. Therefore tlic actuol value 
derived from tlio CPS should not he used to nomialize a distribution 
hosed on the decennial census. On the otiier hand, tlie rate of change 
in the CPS data is applicaiilc to suc]i a distribution since the populations 
nioasured by tlie CPS tuid census data con be assumed to chajigo at tlie same 
nito, Tlius the current total of a poverty population can be estimated . 
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l^y liril : i i pi )' i lip Ihr dri'tMMiinl (^Mnai-^ I ni ;i 1 hy |hu l';iliu cif t !io CiirrcMjt 
.CrS lutnl the CPS lutnl for lUO!), 'Iliu CPS diili] InhulU^I IDO!) corruspODc 
to the :L97() cCMisim ilutM since tlio rDrnier rcror to tho 1969 inconiG of 
faJiiilicH cnim^Qratod as or Murcli 1970 ^ while the -197(1 coiisus data refer 
to tl\a 1969 jiiconiQ. of rnjinlios cniuuorntcd ns. of April 1970, 
. To scalo 0 dlstriliutlon up or clovm sucli that tlie resulting distri'- 
buticn luis n desj.rcd totiil^ it is necessary only to multiply each clement 
by a rutio whcisu niuiK'rMtor is tlic desired totnl nnd whose denoininator is 
ihe ncltinl Intnl. The iinniin I i zni i on procedure is iTlusti^ntcd In tlio 
scniipU^ en Umi I ;il i oils In IH'fuA, ■ 

lh7),A RmplQ C^il QilMti oiis- lliis section illustrates the altGrncitivc 
updating niethod and provides data exoiiiples and data source citations. 

Table IK 3.1 sliows the state totals of tlie census data used (at tlie 
county ]ovel3 in tliis study, llie sources of both the 1960 and 1970 
cejisus data were special tabulations produced by the Census Burenu under 
contract Id the Ntitionnl Center for llducntional Statistics^ USOll, In the 
3970 census, data on children 5-17 years old in faiiiilios below tlie $5,000 
level arc also avail al)]e frum the Pourtli Coujit computer tapes j a standard 
census product available to the public* 'lliose data do not exactly match 
the special tabulation data because the Census Rurenu made certain 
corrections to its basic records Ctho coniiiion source of the Fourth Count 
and tlie special tabulation) after the Fourth Comit was produced and 
before til c special tabulation was. 
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ruble y.5.J 
ClnlJfHMi S = J? YtMfM. Oitl in l.imilit'S 



A3; 

An zcMWJ 

California 
Colorado 
CoanC'C t icut 
Dt iawd re 
Flgritin 

Hawaii 
Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kuntucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mary J and 

Mriisncliusct t S 

MieliiriOn 

Missiywippi 

MiSioiiri 

Muntaiiii 

Now MnMni'vh i i n 
NrW Jfi^r) 
Knw \U:t ivti 
Kew York 
Korih Cu io I i na 

Ohio 

Oklahomn 

Punnro'l vani a 

lUiodo Is land 

SDUth Caruiina 

South nakota 

Tennessee 

Te)^as 

Utah 

Verniont 

Vi rMinia 

V"as|iin|:lon 

West VuKinia 

Wi f^cnnH i t\ 

Disi, of Coiu/nbia 





12.000 


$3j0no 


Or^haniKy 


242. 527. 


95.984 


151 ,759 


273,146 


4 ,796 


4,262 


6,456 


33,393 


3S,851 


29,328 


46.092 


84.014 




S2.247 


So, 3 34 


155,135 


206. S72 


214,413 


331.209 


595,765 




25,367 


39,618 


71,354 


20,7 31 


22.226 


32,918 


55,013 


7,^22 


S,55^ 


8,951 


17,372 




100,693 


1^2,856 


290,575 


230, 7BP 


93,139 


155,733 


293.871 


a , 8 3 2 


7.229 


10.384 


39,465 


12 ,257 


7.397 


13. OOP 


23.716 


147,53 8 


103,780^ 


163.033 


302.311 


7 6, SBfi' 


41 ,836 


66.780 


123,484 


73 , 789 . 


22,459 = 


37,850 


72,000 


40,263 


22,133 


34,770 ' 


64,621 


1U3,5S9 


D6,7SQ 


320.390 


308.4 62 


201 ,090 


114,600 


1 1 Q C e ? 

i / B f 3 3 ir 




lg,4PB 


10,007 


30,489 


- 36,308 


53,716 


43,120 


66,735 


116,953 


47, DOS 


41 ,679 


64.045 


216,900 


121,712 


83,713 


126,146 


220,485 


.. 77,250 


31,885 


51.491 ^ 


98 .936 


354,903 


9B,69S - 


152,735 


. 361,679 


125,159 


59,103 


95,193 


172,955 


14,100 


e,i82 


13.531 


34 .998 


34,417 


15,H3i 


25,413 


4S,9^2 


3,238 


3,904 


6.41V 


10,890 


5,i):^2 


4.53S 


7,392 


1 4 , 286 


5U,84r. 


57,733 


8fp. 145 


155,690 




27.942 


43,703 


80. 559 


200 ,nnn 


394 .f»^i» 


292. 4US 


536,4 02 


323, npo 


99.224 


366,805 


312.545 


23,346 


8,005 


12,899 


27,354 


151 .310 


304. J25 


163,993 


273,542 


84,770 


37,316 


66,465 


123,548 


23,933 


19,583 


31,S82 


53,953 


175,3^4 


102,040 


160, SDZ 


304,815 


12,08 3 


S,8DS 


13,857 


24,482 


206,033 


71 ,844 


' 111,118 


206,985 


30,712 


10,703 


38.095 


33.815 


220,048 


81,853 


3 33,221 


34 5. 157 


398, 2 24 


192,639 


318,420 


.636,776 


U,6S0 


9,638 


16.4 38 


30.790 


7,208 


3,489 


5,627 


1-3,062 


167, S44 


67,779 


111 ,847 


214.357 


33.07 2 


20.722 


45,577 


80.172 


10ii,4U6 


35,484 


60,468 


106.359 


58,446 . 


34.57U 


56,44 3 


103,895 


5,408 


3,314 


5,408 


30,054 


14 ,8S4 


13,081 


20,178 


37 ,193 


4,947 |S2S 


2,645,838 


4,211,888 


?p70O,368 
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Vnbic' W.^.'A Jisis \.hv AI-IK: intios, i .0, , v\w iiiult ipl icntivo fnctorSj 
uscxl for ilic (1 istriluitioiinj liiRhiLjng nd jiiy^tmejit . Mul ti.]]l ying t]ic Alnbonia 
fnctor by lliu nmhov of cliildrcM^ iiKlicntod in tlic $3^000 consus clrita 
y.ic*1us ;in nclJiinUHi iiinnbcr of cliihlrcMi: * 

] ,20:^87 X 15) ,75!) - /I 82,(^98. . 

Snnrilarly, for the Ovs])iimhy clata: 

i.zn^a? X 272 - mMB. 

Wlion this ru] iustmonr ;iH iiKiclo to ovciy state (nctunliy, to evory 
county)^ the nnt/ioiuil totnls of tlic ridjustecl $35000 aJid Orshansky data^ 
respect ivc])% are 5,7^1^501 md 10,533,295* It is known in ndvnnces 
however j tliat tliese totals ara grcator thaji the respective totals of the 
census <latn for two rcasnnSj i,D,^ tlie miil tiplicotive fnctor represents 
lw<) cl'i\vt s : (I) the slii^bl ^icnurnl iiici^oase in poverty, ns inclicutocr 
by tbc! data, and (2) i\u) cons Idc^rably greater jiuneral .iJicrenHO jn 
AbDc: covej-ane. The norinril:i zcition process retnins the first of those <md 
excludes the second. . 

To gonej-nte tlie noniia] iaing factorj it :is nacessnry to know two 
values: the scale from which to nonnnllEej and tlie scale to which to 
nnnnal ine, llie Tirst of tlicsc is siniply tlie sum oT the distribution at 
its jiresent adjusted stage, Tlic second is the current niuiilDcr of poverty 
(Iviluren, estiinated from tliu CPS and census datru 

I'or tlie $3,000 level tlio estimate is calculntcd as follows. Hie 
(lunsns Hur*eau's Curixuit Poptilatinn Re|)ort, Series P-6()j No. 85, ^p, 31, 
gives llie income distribution rnr !ieveral y(*ars in terms of constant 
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Pis ir ibui. 3 pnril Updal j ii^; Fa cu cars 



Alabnina 

Alaska 

Ar i z o n a 

Arkansas 

Cnlif ornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Doliiv/arc 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idnho 

Illinojo 

Ind i ana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Xcntucky 
Loii i's ill na 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusotts 
Michigan 
Minneso tn 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
^ Mcvada 
Now Ilampshiro 
New Jersey 
Now Mexico 
Now York 
Ndrth Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rliode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
, Tcnncsacu 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermant 
Virginia 
Wos}iinj;ton 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoriin.; 

Dist . 01 Columbia 



, 203S7 
,32104 
29100 
. 43G02 
.32104 
. 39479 
, 26744 
.35202 
.38047 
.44927 
. 35262 
. 2CH81 
.48333 
,83361 
.21365 
. 304 00 . 
. 09703 
,17019 
, S404 2 
.31939 
> 28447 
.62567 
.34389 
, 23808 

3ni8i; 

.40332 
. 28896 
.27443 
.74959 
1... 42450 
1,11290 
.18539 

.26599 
.21356 
, 38135 
1,1 509S 
1. 29725 
1.39261 
1. 20567 



1 

1, 

1, 

I. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1, 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1- 

1. 



1, 

i; 
1. 
1, 



56907 
21955. 
34670 
70539 
19969 
25677 



1. 51233 
24396 
0SS71 
34897 
'26087 
71221 
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Uc;J],n/s. Tlic.tsiost rocent f];)?!} datn nra used for the, "currcjit" estimate. 
Now, tlri-; CPS vvport duca, not o\vo diructly the iiuiiihcr of children 5-17 
ycnrs old. it i;ivo^, Iho totnl niiinhor of ;Rm,ilios in thr U.S. C53,2f)fi,0003 
niul tiio pci-contngo of tlioin-below the $3,000 love] Multiplying 
tlicso givcB -1,425,568 fnjnJjies. Tlic corresponding niuiihc-r of ffmiilics for 
H)(>f) (whid. corrosponds to the 1970 census) /!,1S0,;I97. The ratio of' 
thuse two nnmhers Is 1. 0658092; this rntio u:.^ircsses the 1969-to = 1971 grqirth 
iu povoriy, ns niuMsurud I)y the $:^,onD incomu leve]. Ivlien this rntio is 
inultinl it-il hy the 1970 census dntuiii .for clvndron 5-37 yours old in 
n.iiiiiics bo;iow the $3,000 level, the updated ostijiiate for the mtionnl 
total or Slid 1 ciiildron results: 

1.06.'^8CP4 X 4, 2] 1,888 = 4^489,323. 

This ilio otlier vaUie needed for, the normalizing factor, wluch cari now 
bo coniputcd ns • . 

4, /18D, 523/5,7], 561 = 0.7aiaf)938. 
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"AltliouMli the percentage fignre has oniy two significnnt dinif; th? 
^ninpnng rrror of the CPS limits tlie precision to about that m^ou t .o 

o ^ot^Ti; ^ 'V'"f'r^^°'?- lo tl,e unpublished CPS nia . 

to got tlu- number n( lamMiCH below $5,000 more dirccriy In the 
ensuing ea i .-iil a 1 1 on, , i)uvorlI,o 1 ess , enough signincnnt dipits are 

si en" ■ n -r^" 1 ^''^'^i ^'^Witional errors in the intermediate 
sicp.,, ,ince sudi uiTors are coiiipounded through the course of the 
conipataliun. It is the end result of tlic CQiiiputation that the accuracy 
nlSem-s! reflected; ultimately this means ii: the grnS ^ 

^^ ^'1 ?nirl°']^" ^^^'^^ -'^^ accuracy of the data, includinn the decennial 
nul?'fnrl^'"i "T ^'''^'^y theVnlnstaking ata 

oJ^^H - I^nf f^f the past. The implications of this, however, aro 
near"'- '"■""'"•^ '"'^ problem an, now be ng 
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Mill 1 j];1)'inj\ the cstiinnic prcv]DUs.ly clDrlwc! for cncli couiity Crrom tlio 
AHIH; rnt it)) by tiiiH iioriiinl 12 i iig rnctnr coniplctcH t.hc ujHlntang process. 
1.1 lUHVivit iiii^i with the totn] ror AlnhnnKi : 

3 82,6;)S X 0.781S9D38 « 142,851, ■ 
wliicli :iH the nuiiihoi^ 0von for Alubnimi unclci' onumarnt'lon in Table 2.3,2 
ill (ih^pier 2. 

TIk^ uomt\l\znt]m of the Orshnnsky cl istr ibutjon Jh somciwlmt HiinplGr, 
l^ccnusa tihc CJ^S jnib] Icntion (Currofit PopulMlion Itoport^ Scries P-6()^ 
No, 86, ]). 29) i>ivcr5 the numlior of poverty cliildrcn under 18 yoHrs old* 
IMvidlng the 1971 valno by the 19GD vnluc c;ives: 

in,3^^,0()n/n,50J,OpC) ^ 1,(1887275 ' . 

as tlic two-ycnr growtli iii poverty, ns iiioasurcd by tho Orshmisky index, 
Multiplynng this by tlie 7,700,368 childron indicri ted In the Orshajisky 
census dnrn y:iolds R,383,fi02 as the current nationril total of sudi 
chi ldron. I)lv:id:lng this by tlic total of tlio AFDC-adJustad nrshnnslq^ 
dnta (10,533,295) giycs the nominllzing Fnctor of 0.795D]45, which is 
thon applied to the AFIlC-ad;iusted Orslinnsky dntun for eacli county. Again 
using tlie Alabnnui total to illustrntGj tlie previously derived 327,628 
iiiultipliod by the normalizing factor yields the 200, 764' listed for 
Alabama under enumeration in Table 2,5,2. 

B*4 T otal Sclinol A g e ]^o])u1 ation " * 

Wien the concentrntioii of poverty is an eleniont of the cost fnctor 
tscQ Kection 2.4), ong more updating prolslem arises, llie concentration 
is defined as the ratio of the eligible children to the total school age 



])Opiil::t ic>:u In tliin Htu.lv tho totii] jiojiulnt i on dntn wore tnkcn fTOin tlio 
ccinuu hut were not uptliitau since no uiidatinj; duta nrc ]n^cscntly nvailabjc* 
lin\vcvti% siicli ilntn will hv nvnilnblo liy Into 1D73 or cnrly 1974 from n 
new P6dcni] -State? Cooperative Ih^ogrnin For ]-opulation listimatcH being 
iinploj^.antcd now under tlic aiisjiicas of the Census Bureau, Tliis program 
will imnndo total population data for eacli county, Tlie population clianges 
indic.;tcd ])y tliasu data could be used to update tlic' school age population 
data. It \i) ]iaKsible that r!nc'-s])eci fi c ])c)pulnt.]Qn e;>tiiiiate!^ will be ' 
available annually at some latoi^ time. If hq, tbci^e would provide a 
more direct mcnns of updating tlic school aye ])Opulation data by county* 
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:;tAT|; AM.0TMl;H1^n HAJlliD ON AKTKI^KA^jM VJi I'OHMli l,AS^ 



This appendix presents tlic cillocotions for coch state as 
coiii]3Utocl using sixtQon Yarintlons of the formula components. 
.As notocl in ChriptGr 3, there are 960 possiblo combinations 
of foriimla cbmponcnts that might be considGred. Ot the 150 
combinations that were analyzecU the rosult;ing allocations 
for sixteen nre presented in this Appendix. Thoso are among 
tilt! comb J na li ons suggested tin provicling tlie most potential ' 
j iijp rciVcmcMi 1 ()ver tliu exist inj^ rormuia. 

Tlie allacation resujtn, wliicli follow, are preHcnted in 
ciglit pairs of tables. In each pair^ tlie combination of 
formula components is the same except the first table shows 
allocation lovols basod on the proportional method of 
reduction and the second tablG reflects the nonproportional 
method (Sl-A entitlements are fully fundedj . 

The specifications for the formula components, as used 
for this presentation, are as follows teacli of the eight 
consists of proportional and nonproportional reduction) i 



F 0 r ni u la Co jnp o ii c n t s 





Jiinniicr n t ion 


Cui? t Flic tor 


Conccuit rn tl on 


Floors i 


1 


OrnhiniBlcy wi.tli 
^ . AVnC Ratio 


5 0^. of HAPPi; 


Noire. 


901. of FY7 


,. : " 


50^ of SAPPE 


None 


None 


i> \ " 


501 of SAPPH 


Modern to 


90 i of FY7l 


A 


bOr of, SAPPJi 


ModeratG 


Npne 


5 j n- 


$300 


None 


- 901 of FY?! 


6 


! ! 


$300 


None 


None ! 


7 


n 


$300 


Moderate 


901 of FY7f 


H 




$300 


Moderate- 


None 1 

■ 


The r ()m|U! ( n r i uiis riru brisuti on an aiiproj)r J n 1 i c^ji Jove] of 1 



$1.5 billion, not counting Purta B and C or the autlying areas. 
TIjo allocations arc proscntcd as the coinputor printed the 
results; for each state, the allocation is listed for LEA, 
SliA, julnn nistrativo grant, and total rillocation, 

For axfuiiplc, in T;i1)1g C.1,1 Ciormula vnrifition number one, 
Iiroporti iHKi 1 reduction) it can be seen that coJuiini one presents 
tota] Ll-A alJotmant for each state, a.g,, Alabama' receives 
$.'?6 , 231 , 421. ( oluinn two, dnritled "State agency", presents 
tlio total SliA allotment for each state, e . p Alabama receives 
$584, 69;^, Column throe presents the adrainis trative grant 
aiul column four presents the total allocation (LEA + SEA 
+ administrative) for each state.' 



Tho ijihloy contuin four ciudlviojuil coluinns w:Uh headiiigs^ 
Nulus .1 lirroi)i;li 4, Notas 1, 3, nnd A prcscnl: iji rormoti an of 
vnluo only for jntcrnul uccoiniting pur])OKos and tliorefora, 
sluni ld ha disrcf;nrdod , Iluwavor, Noto 2, wliicli prQSQnts the 
total anocnlioii as a parccntago of the autJiori za tion , should 
\h' uf iiiti'it-n: 10 thu rbailor, 

Hor (xaiiipU:, in Tabic; C.l.l il ^-^^ bu suoji, uiulor 
•'Note 2", tiial: the tcta] a llocati on , $37,184, 274 , racoived 
by tlio i^tato of Alabama is only . 51, 911 of the authorized 
cmt j.tlemcut . Thus ^ it may be inferred that if full funding 
wore to occur ^ Alabama would receive $71,632,198, 
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